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MORE NOTES ON PATIENCE 
I, Patience 188 


In his attractive edition of Patience Professor Gollancz proposes 
Raguel for Ragnel of line 188, assuming that the Ms. should be 
read wu rather than n. He then connects the name with the “ apoc- 
ryphal Hnoch where Raguel is the angel of chastisement;” see his 
note. The reading is inviting, and had occurred to me tho I 
had connected it with the name Raguel in Tobit vi, 10 and other 
places in the Bible. My own difficulty has been to account for the 
transfer of the name to a devil. Professor Gollancz has seemed to 
find this easier, tho he has shown no intervening link between 
“ Raguel, one of the holy angels who takes vengeance on the earth 
and the luminaries” (Schodde’s Hnoch, ch. xx, p. 91), and the 
devil name which he assumes. 

The difficulty in determining whether the word contains wu or 
n, a difficulty admitted for Patience, may perhaps be settled by 
comparing the other Middle English manuscripts in which the 


aD 


name is used. It appears in two passages of the Chester and one 
of the Digby Plays, and these have been examined for me by com- 
petent readers. My colleague, Professor W. H. Hulme, when in 
England last summer, examined both the passages in the Chester 
Plays, each occurring in three manuscripts. In all six places, Mr. 
Hu!me assures me the reading is clearly n, not u. The first, printed 
in the Shakespeare Society edition (p. 84) as 


Bouth Ruffyn and Ragnell, 
reads Raneil in Har]. ms. 2013, fol. 39 verso, ray[org]nell in 
Addit. ms. 10,305, fol. 32 verso, and Raynell in Bodl. Ms. 175, fol- 
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or” 


37. The line quoted by Mr. Gollancz from Chester Plays, 1. 604 
(EETS. ed.), 


Ragnell, Ragnell, thou arte my deare, 


reads Ragnell in Harl. Ms. 2013, fol. 192 verso, in Harl. Ms. 2124, 
fol. 129 verso, and in Addit. Ms. 10,305, fol. 160 verso. The play 
in which this oceurs is the Antichrist, now printing at the Oxford 
Press, and readings have been furnished me from two other manu- 
scripts of it. The Peniarth reads ragnayall, and the Devonshire 
ragnell, thus confirming the readings in all the other manuscripts 
of the Chester Plays. 

A tracing from Digby Ms. 133, the source of the Digby Plays, 
has also been sent me, but the reading is indecisive. No one could, 
however, quote it on the side of a u-reading of the name. It would 
seem to be clear from this collateral proof of the Middle English 
form of the word that, until some further evidence for Mr. Gol- 
lancz’s reading Raquel in Patience is found, the form Ragnel should 


remain in the text. 


Il, The Quatrain Arrangement 


In his edition Mr. Gollanez has departed from the ordinary 
printing of Patience by separating each four lines into a distinct 
quatrain. He says of it “there can be little doubt that the poem 
was written in what may be described as alliterative quatrains, and 
that the original number of lines was either 528 or 532.” On the 


ee 


strength of this he brackets lines 513-16, saying in his notes “ some- 
thing has gone wrong with the text.” He admits that “the Ms. 
does not help in the matter of the quatrain arrangement of the 
lines, as the scribe has made the division marks quite mechanically.” 

It must be admitted that the author of Pearl, Cleanness, 
Patience, Sir Gawain, and perhaps De Erkenwalde had some fond- 
ness for regularity of structure. Cleanness consists of 1812 lines, 
a multiple of four, as is the number of lines in each of its thirteen 
divisions. De Erkenwalde, if that be included in the works of this 
author, has 352 lines, also a multiple of four. On the other hand, 
there is nothing like absolute regularity in four-line or any other 
structure in all the poems of this author. Si Gawain consists of 
2530 lines, not a multiple of four, but yet the four-line number- 
ing appears in the Morris edition (EETS. 4). Moreover, Sir 
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Gawain is made up of irregular stanzas, many not containing an 
even number of lines. Only the rime couée at the end of each 
stanza is a quatrain, after a common fashion. Peari, written in 
twelve-line stanzas, was apparently intended to have exactly twenty 
parts of five stanzas each. Yet at least three mistakes were made 
in this simple scheme. A sixth stanza was added to- part fifteen, 
and clearly belongs to that part by its rime connections, so that it 
must have been a mistake of the poet himself. Not. seeing his 
error, or not regarding it, he writes five stanzas for the next part 
as usual. Later he, or perhaps his copyist, noting the mistake in the 
number of lines, puts four stanzas in part sixteen, and the fifth in 
a seventeenth part by itself. The next. part is marked eighteen, 
and the error is continued to the end of the poem. Pearl thus 
contains 1212 instead of 1200 lines, and. the poet himself is shown 

to be capable of departing from an apparently rigid scheme. Four 

of the five parts'of Patience are in multiples of four lines, but the 

fifth part has three lines. too many or one line too few for a four- 

line structure. Yet there is no break in sense requiring an addi- 

tional line, and few will agree, I think, with Mr. Gollancz in 

regarding any three lines as inappropriate or unnecessary. 

Besides, true quatrain structure implies more than a mechanical 

grouping in four-line sequences. Ordinarily it means a binding 
together by rime, which of course is absent in alliterative verse. 
Even more fundamental to the quatrain is unity of thought, not 
to be disregarded altho the thought may occasionally overflow 
into two or sometimes three quatrains. Now only a casual exami- 
nation of Patience, as of Cleanness, shows that the thought sequence 
is more commonly in couplets than in quatrains or any other stanza 
structure. Thus, in the first hundred lines of Patience as punctu- 
ated by Mr. Gollancz there are twenty-two couplets marked off by 
independent pauses. It is easy to say that these make eleven quat- 
rains, but so far as unity of thought is concerned this is no more 
correct than it is to arrange in quatrains the couplets of such a poet 
as Pope. 

More than this. Even in Mr. Gollancz’s punctuation there are, 
in the first hundred lines of Patience, only four four-line sequences 
of thought, 73-76, 89-92, 93-96, 97-100. To these I should add 
lines 54-57, altho it disregards Mr. Gollanez’s punctuation and 
breaks his quatrain structure. This makes only five true quatrains, 
so far as thought sequence is concerned. In comparison the first 
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hundred lines of Pope’s Windsor Forest have seven thought se- 
quences of four lines each. Besides these four or five four-line 
sequences in Patience, there are ten single, or ungrouped lines, 
1, 34, 40, 45, 46, 58, 65, 72, 77, 86; seven three-line sequences, 
2-4, 37-39, 51-53, 66-68, 69-71, 78-80, 83-85; and one well-defined 
five-line sequence, 29-33. In other words forty-four lines repre- 
sent couplets, thirty-six lines one, two, three or five-line sequences. 
Only twenty lines at most represent four-line sequences. I can not 
think this indicates a vital quatrain arrangement. 

But Mr. Gollancz says “the consequent gain [of the quatrain 
arrangement] is great for the right interpretation and understand- 
ing of the poem.” And again, “similarly the application of this 
method to Cleanness renders that rather long and apparently mono- 
tonous poem altogether more vivid and lighter in structure.” As 
to the latter I can not think it means any more than an appearance 
to the eye. Surely the essential character of Tennyson’s Locksley 
Hall would not be altered by printing it without space between the 
couplets. Nor can I think the quatrain arrangement materially 
assists in the “right interpretation and understanding” of either 
poem. Finally, it must be remembered that the ms. is not a holo- 
graph,—the mistakes of various sorts would alone make that impos- 
sible——and there is therefore no way of knowing whether the 
marks at each fourth line are the author’s. On all accounts the 
printing as blank verse, with proper designation of paragraphs, 
would seem to be best. 


III, The Oxford Dictionary and the Alliterative Poems 


In Englische Studien xtvi1, 316, Mr. Onions has taken me io 
task for not using the Ozford Dictionary as much as I might have 
done. Specifically he cites my proposal to divide glaymande of 
Patience 269, and ramelande of 279. It is always a pleasure to 
recognize the greatness of this vast compendium of English words, 
but Mr. Onions might in fairness have noted that neither of the 
English editors of Patience in the last two years had mentioned, 
and apparently had not seen, the Dictionary’s suggestions regard- 
ing these words.’ Yet with the Ozford Dictionary’s mild support 


+ Bjérkman also, in his admirable Scandinavian Loan-Words in Middle 
English, p. 57, treats glaymande without reference to the Oxford Diction- 
ary’s suggestion. 
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of “perhaps written for” glaym ande, ramel ande, I shall feel 
fairly certain these emendations, which I proposed with some con- 
fidence (Hngl. Stud. xiv, 125), will be generally accepted. One 
of them has been in my notes on the poem for nearly if not quite 
twenty years, or some time before that part of the Dictionary was 
issued. 

On the other hand the Ozford Dictionary is but too often a 
broken reed in relation to the Alliterative Poems. It missed 
entirely the simple explanation of the Ms. assayled in Patience 301. 
It does not explain poynt (line 1) or ne (1. 231), on both of which 
I ventured a suggestion in Mod. Lang. Notes xx1x, 85. It assists 
no more on ruyt of line 216, which it does not notice under that 
form or any other, so far as I have found. It can not be wholly 
right in its definition of myke (Cleanness 417). In glossing the 
word (see mike) as a “crutch or forked support on which a boom 
rests when lowered,” with the above passage from Cleanness as an 
illustrative example, it has failed to take account of the simpler 
ships of the period to which the Alliterative Poems belong. As the 
sail of the time was a simple cross-sail only (cf. Patience 102) 
there could have been no ‘boom’ to be lowered into the myke. 
The myke must have been for the mast when lowered, as Morris 
implied in his definition of the word (see his glossary to the Allitera- 
tive Poems). On the ships of this period, see an article by R. 
Morton Nance (not Lance as printed in Mr. Gollancz’s edition of 
Patience) in the Mariner’s Mirror 111, 33 (Feb. 1913), with illus- 
trations from seals or manuscript miniatures.? One of the latter 
(p. 36, Fig. 9) shows the myke, while Fig. 10 shows the mast low- 
ered, tho in this case—a bare outline—the myke is absent. 

It is extremely important, in attempting to explain the refer- 
ences in these poems to medieval shipping, that we should have a 
clear idea of the medieval ship. Difference in size it doubtless had 
at different times, but in rigging, until the last part of the fifteenth 
century, it retained the simple square sail of centuries before. The 


? Other articles of more or less value are to be found in vol. Iv of the 
Mirror, April, May, June and July numbers, the first, to which I refer 
later, being the most important. Perhaps I may say here that Professor 
Ekwall (Hngl. Stud. xtv11, 314) has misunderstood my reference to the 
Norwegian herring-boat. I noted the latter to illustrate the general form 
and rig of the boat in Patience, not its size. 
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fore-and-aft rig seems to‘have been unknown until about 1475, and 
at any rate is unknown to the poems Cleanness and Patience. See 
the quotation from E. Keble Chatterton’s Fore and Aft (1912) in 
my Englische Studien article. 

I venture also that the Ozford Dictionary’s emendation of wyndes 
for wynnes in Patience 106 is unnecessary. The word lofe in the 
expression pe lofe wynnes has always been a difficult one, as is its 
modern equivalent /uff. Yet the passage is reasonably clear from 
the context and from recognized senses of the words. From the 
quotations cited by the Ozford, “luff” (Patience, lofe) may mean 
“the weather-gage or part of the ship toward the wind,” and “ the 
fullest or broadest part of a ship’s bow,” a peculiarly English sense. 
According to the International also, the word may apply to “the 
forward or weather-leach of a sail.”.. These meanings are justified 
for earlier English by passages in Middle or Early Modern English 
poems. One which is not quoted by the Ozford Dictionary occurs 
in the Morte Arthure, line 750: 


Launches lede upone lufe, lacchen ther depe. 


Here Jufe must mean the windward side of the ship forward, as the 
part on which the leadsman stood. 
The other passage is in Gawain Douglas’s Aneis v, xiv, 5-8, 
quoted in part by the Ozford: 
Than all sammyn, with handis, feit and kneis, 
Did heis thar saill, and trossit doun ther teis; 


Now the lie scheit and now the luf thai slak, 
Set in a fang and threw the ra abak. 


Here luf is an adjective, but used clearly in the sense of windward, 
since the luf scheit ‘luff sheet or sail’ is directly contrasted with 
lie scheit ‘lee sheet.’ 

From these and similar quotations an interpretation of pe lofe 
wynnes ought not to be difficult, especially as the next line explains 
the situation in unmistakable language: 


pe blype brepe at her bak be bosum he fyndes. 
As the leeward edge of the sail is hauled round by the sailors the 


windward edge catches the breeze first—“ wins” in the modern 
sense—when the sail as a whole bellies out and the boat turns from 
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the haven toward the sea. The reading of the manuscript needs 
no emendation.* 

The: Ozford Dictionary uses Patience 104 to illustrate spare 
‘not in actual use at the time, a meaning which I used in my 
Englische Studien article from notes of long standing. The same 
meaning is required for spare drye (1. 338) ‘ unoccupied or unused 
dry land,’ translating in aridam of the Vulgate Jonah ii, 11. This 
last example from Patience would have furnished a case of attribu- 
tive use of the adjective as applied to unoccupied land, for which 
the Ozford Dictionary gives only a predicate use. Incidentally, 
this citation by the Ozford of Patience 104 should satisfy Professor 
Ekwall who, in Englische Studien xtvi1, 314, thought my defini- 
tion of spare in spare bawlyne not sufficiently supported. In their 
editions neither Mr. Gollancz nor Mr. Bateson has noticed the ren- 
dering of spare in the Ozford Dictionary, and both are wide of the 
true meaning. 

From a recent part of the Ozford Dictionary we get the view of 
the editor regarding tramme, Patience 101. This puzzling word is 
connected with OF. traime (treme, trame) ‘ woof of a web,’ fig. 
‘cunning device,’ instead of with LG. traam ‘ balk, beam, handle 
of barrow or sledge, rung of ladder, shaft of barrow or cart, upright 
part of gallows,’ ete. The dictionary supplies no other quotation 
in which tramme is used in a nautical sense, nor can the special 
sense ‘ tackle or gear of a ship’ be said to be very near ‘a mechani- 
val contrivance, a machine, an engine, an implement,’ etc., the 
general meaning under which it is placed. I still believe the word 
belongs under the second tram above, and that in Patience 101 the 


In the Mariner’s Mirror for May, 1914 (p. 156) C. A. G. B. corrects 
Mr. Geoffrey Callender (Ibid. April) who had explained bay layden in on 
ladde-borde as “they haul in on the larboard” and then “ pay off on the 
starboard tack.” As C. A. G. B. points out, hauling in on the larboard 
would prevent the ship’s paying off on the starboard tack. In the next 
number of the same periodical F. G. B. suggests that the true meaning of 
the movement is to “ fill on the starboard tack.” This seems to me the 
only possible explanation. The boat is lying with its ladde-borde ‘ loading 
side,’ to the shore, and the wind is from the back, but quartering on the 
larboard. The starboard side of the sail is hauled round until the wind 
is caught by the windward side, when the boat moves off on a course to 
the right. Is it too much to point out that this would exactly suit the 
conditions of a ship going from Joppa to Tarsus, if moored with its lar- 
board to the shore at the former place? 
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meaning of pay her tramme ruchen is ‘they set up their mast.’ 
Mr. Gollancz assumes the relation of tramme to Norw. traam 
‘frame,’ Swed. dial. tromm ‘ log, stock of tree,’ the cognates of LG. 
traam cited by the Ozford Dictionary and, altho he does not give 
to the word the meaning ‘ mast,’ that would be an easy derivative. 
To the other examples cited it may be added that the word occurred 
in older Scotch for ‘beam or bar,’ as noted both by Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary and the English Dialect Dictionary. 

To this meaning I am led, not only by a natural extension of 
the recognized uses of the word, but by the simple form of the 
fourteenth century ship. If the words pay her tramme ruchen 
mean ‘adjust their tackle,’ what would be intended in the ship 
of the time? If the mast were in place, what tackle was there to 
adjust before raising the sail, the next point mentioned? On the 
other hand, the reference to the myke in Cleanness 417 is proof 
that provision was made for lowering the mast. If the mast were 
lowered in the Patience boat, raising it to its place would certainly 
be too important an action to be neglected by the poet and, of 
course, it would immediately precede the raising of the crossayl 
in the next line. It seems to me that the Ozford Dictionary has 
missed the simple and natural explanation of the word in this 
place.* 

The word typped (Patience 77) is connected by the Ozford Dic- 
tionary with tip ‘ tilt, incline,’ altho it admits the ‘ meaning uncer- 
tain’ for the Patience passage. It also gives tipped, tipt ppl.a., 
with the meaning ‘ drunken,’ as obsolete and slang. As I noted in 
Englische Studien (xtvir, 125) the English Dialect Dictionary 
gives the verb tip ‘to drink,’ referring it to Northumberland and 
Westmoreland. The meaning ‘drunken’ for typped in Patience 
gives good sense to the passage, for which the Ozford Dictionary 
admits uncertainty, and explains it much better than the labored 
attempts to connect it with tip ‘ tilt, incline.’ The Ozford’s mean- 
ing ‘ drunken’ for the past participle should also be sufficient to 
meet Professor Ekwall’s objection in his Englische Studien article 
cited above. 


*I am informed by an old Danish sea-captain, now about to retire from 
our life-saving service, that the mast was lowered in his day on the Baltic 
when the boat was at rest, and the myke still used. He also tells me that 
the square sail of a full rigged ship would be raised furled and then allowed 
to fall, as described of the cross-sail in this ship of the fourteenth century. 
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In his article in Englische Studien Mr. Onions criticises what he 
calls Professor Ekwall’s proposal to read onhelde for on helde 
(Patience 185), and is “ tempted to suggest that on helde is identi- 
cal with on held of the Towneley Plays (ed. of Pollard p. 181).” 
He would thus refer the word to the Ozford Dictionary’s “ hield, 
sb. 1 b,” rendering it, admittedly “somewhat freely,” as “ huddled 
up in the stern sheets.” That is, he uses in translation, as making 
better sense, the past participle which he otherwise thinks impossi- 
ble for the word. It may be noted that both examples might more 
easily be assumed to be from OM. onheldan (héldan) ‘incline, bow 
down,’ and I believe with more reason. The attempt to get an 
appropriate meaning for these two examples out of on held(e) 
‘in a slope, decline, declivity, the primary meanings assigned to 
hield (heeld, heald) as a noun, seems to me decidedly far-fetched. 
On the other hand, onheld as a past participle would admirably 
suit the example in the Towneley Plays, alle onheld meaning nat- 
urally and easily ‘all bent over.’ These two examples ought to be 
reasonable evidence that OM. onheldan (héldan) is preserved in 
Middle English. Both Bateson and Gollancz have independently 
assumed this older verb in their recent editions of Patience, the 
former making it preterit—not an impossibility—the latter a past 
participle, perhaps more correctly. 

While on this word it may also be noted that the Ozford Dic- 
tionary gives but a single example under inhelde, inhielde ‘ pour, 
pour in,’ from the same root OM. heldan (héldan) ‘incline.’ The 
latter in the sense of ‘pour, pour in’ is found frequently in Mid- 
dle English, as shown by Metzner’s Sprachproben. The single 
example quoted by the Oxford for inhelde is Chaucer’s Troilus 111, 
44, a clear case. Perhaps we may also place here in helde of Clean- 
ness 1520: 


As uchon hade hym in helde he heled of be cuppe. 


This illustration is placed by the Ozford Dictionary, as by Morris 
in his glossary, under hield,sb. with the figurative meaning ‘ incli- 
nation,’ the only example for a meaning not known in Old, or 
otherwise in Middle English. Besides, the modern example cited 
from Nash, on the hield ‘on the decline,’ is not a similar one in 
any real sense, since it is a different idiom. The meaning of the 
line in Cleanness, “ As each had poured in for himself he drew or 
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drank (heled) from the cup,” would then refer to the frequent 
filling and rapid. quaffing of the liquor in the drinking bout. Mor- 
ris’s connection of helde in Pearl 1193 with in helde of Cleanness 
1520 seems to me improbable, if not quite impossible. 

IT must admit that the explanation of hurrok (Patience 185) 
which appeared right when I wrote my article in Englische Studien 
XLVI is clearly to be given up for that which the Dialect Diction- 
ary gives under hurrack (hurrik). To this I had been led by Mr. 
Morton Nance’s paper in the Mariner’s Mirror of Feb. 1913, which 
I saw before Mr. Onions wrote. Compare also an article in the 
same periodical for April, 1914. To the definitions of the word in 
the Dialect and Ozford Dictionaries may now be added one from 
a Glossary of the Shetland Dialect, by J. S. Angus (1914). It 
reads, “hurrik, the shot of a boat; the rum [space] between the 
eft taft [last oarsman’s seat] and the stern.” 

There still remains Mr. Onions’s note on teme, Patience 316. 
With that Professor Ekwall implied that he was not in entire 
agreement, and I can no more accept it. It is possible that the 
meaning which I assigned to the word may be derived from its 
Old English equivalent, without any help of Scandinavian influ- 
ence, but, as Professor Ekwall says, my meaning fits the passages 
better than that given under heading 6 of the Ozford Dictionary, 
and it is certainly not impossible in any case. I should add that I 
had no intention of discrediting Stratmann in my former note, but 
Stratmann and the Bradley-Stratmann Middle English Dictionary 
give no such meaning as I proposed for téme(n). 


OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. 


Western Reserve University. 








CHAUCER AND TROPHEE 


Every, reader of Chaucer has puzzled over the famous cruz in 
the “tragedy” of Hercules in The Monk’s Tale (B. 3307-8) : 


At bothe the worldes endes, seith Trophee, 
In stede of boundes he a piler sette. 


The latest scholar to cope with the doubtful identity of Trophee, 
Professor Kittredge,’ cites an apposite passage in the apocryphal 
Epistola Alexandri ad Aristotelem, “ Ast et ad Herculis Liberique 
trophea me deduxit in orientis ultimis oris” ete. But while this 
application of the word trophea to the columnas Herculis or Pillars 
of Hercules seems to promise a solution of our problem—a promise 
that. it only partly fulfils—it utterly fails to accomplish three very 
essential things. It does not show why or how Trophee came to 
be used by Chaucer as the name of author or of volume. It does 
not make clear why Lydgate, in the prologue to his Fall of Princes 
(st. 41), should describe Trophe as the “ Lombard” or Italian 
name of a book which Chaucer translated in youth and to which 
long before his death he gave the English title of Troilus and 
Criseyde. And it leaves in its wonted darkness the remarkable 
Ellesmere and Hengwrt gloss to the Monk’s citation of Trophee, 
“Tile vates Chaldeorum Tropheus.” 

As this marginal annotation of two important manuscripts has 
done not a little to befog modern commentary, let us first clear the 
air about us. Professor Lounsbury remarks? that “the note is 
presumably from the pen of the poet himself.” Professor Skeat 
thinks * that “the note is possibly Chaucer’s” and that he “ per- 
haps confused the name of Tropheus with that of Trogus, 1. e., 
Pompeius Trogus, the historian, whose work is one of the authori- 
ties for the history of the Assyrian monarchy.” To Professor 
Kittredge “it seems most likely on the whole that it is a reference 
jotted down by the poet himself. But, however that may be, we 
can hardly doubt that it represents substantially the shape in 


*“The Pillars of Hercules and Chaucer’s ‘ Trophee,’” Putnam Anniver- 
sary Volume, 1909, pp. 545 f. 

? Studies, 11, 408. 

> Complete Works of Chaucer, 11, lvi. 
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which information about “Trophee’ lay in Chaucer’s mind. . . That 
‘ Tropheus’ is called a ‘ vates Chaldeorum’ is a welcome indication 
that we are on the right track. For seers, Chaldean and other, 
play a considerable part in the history and the legend of Alex- 
ander.” Now turn with me from oriental imaginings to comical 
realities. Be assured at the outset that Chaucer is in no way 
responsible for the manuscript note that makes Trophee a “ sooth- 
sayer of the Chaldeans.” Some Adam Scrivener penned the mysti- 
fying comment, entirely unaware that he was thereby perpetrating 
the most rampant “howler” in the long and joyous list of scribal 
lapses—only less rich in unconscious humor than the tremendous 
erudition to which they often lead the way. Let us see how he 
blundered. Open the Skeat edition at the Trophee passage (page 
248), and then glancing across to the opposite page (249), thirty- 
five lines later, read this stanza anent Nebuchadnezzar (B. 3341 f.) : 


The fairest children of the blood royal 
Of Israel he leet do gelde anoon, 

And maked ech of hem to been his thral. 
Amonges othere Daniel was oon, 

That was the wysest child of everichon; 
For he the dremes of the king expouned, 
Wher-as in Chaldey clerk ne was ther noon 
That wiste to what fyn his dremes souned. 


Daniel is, of course, the “ vates Chaldeorum.” How came he then 
to be confused with “'Tropheus?” Note that the two are exactly 
a manuscript page.apart. In the Ellesmere ms. Trophee appears in 
the ninth line from the top of the back of leaf 174, and “ Chaldey ” 
in the seventh line from the top of the front of leaf 175. In 
Hengwrt Trophee is ten lines from the bottom of the back of leaf 
90, and “ Chaldeye ” is ten lines from the bottom of the front of 
91. What could easily have happened in either of these manu- 
scripts actually did happen in their common progenitor. The 
copyist of this found “ Tropheus” as a gloss to Trophee on the 
inner margin of verso, and very close to it on the inner margin of 
the next recto “vates Chaldeorum,” as a gloss to “ Daniel.” He 
mistakenly combined the two into “'Tropheus vates Chaldeorum,” 
thus leading the scribe that slavishly followed him to the final 
absurdity, “Ille vates Chaldeorum Tropheus.” Could any union 
be funnier or farther from our poet’s purpose? “ Under thy lokkes 
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thou most have the scalle,” Master Scrivener, for misguiding so 
many men of weight! We may now put asunder what the true 
prophet has nowise joined; and send merrily out of the T’rophee 
story the “ Chaldean soothsayer” along with his newly found com- 
panions, Pompeius Trogus and the mighty Alexander. 

Professor Kittredge’s happy discovery of “ Herculis Liberique 
trophxa” serves the useful, if entirely undesigned, end of furnish- 
ing the missing link in the chain that binds T’rophee to Guido delle 
Colonne. If, as was acutely conjectured long since by Skeat and 
is now demonstrated by Kittredge in the proper context, tporata 
or trophea is the equivalent of columne, what more natural than 
the association of our name, T7'’rophee, with a writer who was known 
as “delle Colonne,” “de Columpnis” (Hous of Fame, 1469) and 
“of Columpna” (Lydgate’s Troy Book, Prologue, 360)—even 
though we do not deem convincing the Italian Gorra’s suggestion 
(cited by Skeat) that Guido derived his name from the Sicilian 
“columpne Herculis?” It is admitted, moreover, that Guido gives 
in the first book of his Historia Trojana a long and detailed account 
of the Pillars of Hercules, which Chaucer, elsewhere so deeply 
indebted to the Sicilian,* certainly knew and which Lydgate cer- 
tainly rendered. But it is objected by Professor Kittredge that 
delle Colonne describes not the Pillars “ at bothe the worldes endes,” 
as “seith Trophee,” but. only the Western Columns at Gades. 
This objection can carry little weight with those accustomed to 
the looseness of medieval citations in general and to Chaucer’s own 
inaccuracies in particular.® Chaucer knew Guido as a high au- 
thority upon the Pillars of Hercules. That, quoting doubtless from 
memory, he bettered out of his own knowledge Guido’s informa- 
tion, even while citing the Italian as the source of his statement, 
can awake no wonder. To hold Chaucer to a twentieth century 
accuracy of reference is hardly in keeping with the willingness to 
predicate “a series of corruptions, mistranslations and mnemonic 
lapses ” in the inexplicable evolution of trophaea into a mysterious 
Chaldean seer, Tropheus, and to discard entirely Lydgate’s ex- 
plicit and circumstantial mention of Trophee. Whatever be Lyd- 


*Cf. Hamilton, The Indebtedness of Chaucer’s Troiius and Criseyde to 
Guido delle Colonne’s Historia Trojana. 

5 See the many illustrations of Chaucer’s errors in Lounsbury’s Studies, 
1, 178 f. 
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gate’s lapses, the author of The Troy Book, who knew his Guido 
so well, flatly refuses to be ignored, when he tells us: 

In youth he made a translacion 

Of a boke which called is Trophe 

In Lumbarde tonge, as men may rede and se; 

And in our vulgar, long er that he deyde, 

Gave it the name of Troylus and Creseyde. 
These lines would seem at first sight to point to the chief source of 
the Troilus, Boccaccio’s Filostrato, but we must reckon with Lyd- 
gate’s large ignorance of Italian and with his large knowledge of 
Guido’s book. In any case Boccaccio does not satisfy in the least 
the other conditions of our problem. To identify Trophee, we must 
find an author whose name admits of the necessary word-play ; 
who gives so impressive an account of the Pillars of Hercules that 
he may be cited as an authority upon those monuments; and who 
writes a book (thus far we may trust Lydgate) which Chaucer 
uses largely in his Troilus. I submit that Guido delle Colonne 
or de Columpna or de Columpnis, who provokes easily the T’rophee 
pun, who describes lengthily (even though defectively) the famous 
Columns, and who aids Chaucer not a little in his version of the 
Troy story, is the man. His name surely glows in bright and warm 
contrast with those dim and wandering fires kindled, I suspect, by 
the mischievous magic of the thaumaturgic “ vates Chaldeorum ”— 
that false “ Daniel come to judgment.” 

FREDERICK TUPPER. 


University of Vermont. 








A NOTE ON RICHARD III 


The omission of Act IV, Scene ii, lines 112-131 of the Quarto 
of Richard III from the Folio has always been a crux for Shakes- 
pearean commentators. The lines are part of a scene between Buck- 
ingham and Richard. ‘Tyrrel, having promised to murder the 
princes, has just left the King when Buckingham steps forward 
to demand that the earldom which has been promised him for his 
aid to Richard be granted him at once. But the King has heard 
of the growth of Richmond’s conspiracy and his mind is full of 
that and of prophecies which he has heard about this dangerous 
foe. Then follow the lines under discussion: 


Buckingham. My Lord. 
King. How chance the Prophet could not at that time 
Have told me, I being by, that I should kill him? 
Buckingham. My Lord, your promise for the Earldome. 
King. Richmond, when last I was at Exeter, 
The Maior in curtesie show’d me the Castle, 
And called it Ruge-Mount, at which name I started 
Because a Bard of Ireland told’ me once 
I should not live long after I saw Richmond. 
Buckingham. My Lord. 
King. I, what’s a clocke? 
Buckingham. I am thus bold to put your grace in mind 
Of what you promisd me. 
King. Wel, but what’s a clocke? 
Buckingham. Upon the stroke of ten. 
King. Well let it strike. 
Buckingham. Whie let it strike? 
King. Because that like a Jacke thou keepst the stroke 
Betwixt thy begging and my meditation 
I am not in the giving vein today. 


Schmidt is almost alone among the critics in. thinking these 


lines ineffective. He suggests that they were added by an actor 
who wished to have the histrionic effect of “dies héhnische 
Tgnoriren und Abfallenlassen” repeated seven times “ gleichviel 
was man dabei von Buckinghams Verstande denken wollte.” * 

The rest of the critics, though often at variance in their explana- 


“ee 


tions of the omission, are practically unanimous in believing the 


* Jahrbuch, xv, p. 315. 
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lines a distinct addition to the play. Delius believes that the 
passage is certainly Shakespeare’s and thinks that its omission 
“muss reiner Nachlissigkeit des Abschreibers oder Setzers ent- 
standen sein.” 2 Spedding and Pickersgill, though holding opposing 
views of the comparative authority of the Quarto and Folio texts, 
agree in being puzzled at the omission of these lines. Spedding 
says, “Though it is not easy to see why they should have been 
struck out, the scene reads quite well without them. They relate 
to the dismissal of Buckingham by Richard, and perhaps Shakes- 
peare thought that he had represented Richard as making too 
many words about it and approaching it too indirectly. ‘Thou 
troublest me: I am not in the vein’ was enough.”? This note 
makes no pretence of being more than a superficial guess. Pickers- 
gill says, “ Here the Folio omits one of the finest bits of dialogue 
in the whole play—who that has ever read the scene in the Quarto 
does not feel that the omission of these lines is a real loss?” 4 

Furness sums up the consensus of opinion adequately when he 
says, “ Hardly any voice will be raised, I think, in dissent from 
the opinion that these lines are an extremely valuable addition.— 
Such an omission in the Folio seems to suggest that, for dramatic 
purposes, scenes were here and there curtailed.” > The commenta- 
tors therefore seem, as a whole, to regard the lines under discussion 
as a distinct addition to the play. They make little attempt, 
however, to ascertain why they should have been omitted from 
the Folio. Yet the discovery of a satisfactory artistic reason for 
the omission of this passage might have some bearing upon the 
true relation of the Quarto and Folio texts of this play. 

The consensus of the best opinion at present is that the original 
of the Quarto of Richard III was a playhouse copy, and that of 
the Folio a version of the play as originally written by Shakes- 
peare. The omission of these lines in the latter text, however, is 
one of the bits of evidence tending to prove that even this original 
copy, before it was printed, had been thoroly revised by some one. 


*“iber den urspriinglichen Text des King Richard III,” Jahrbuch, 


vil, p. 168. 
5“ On the Corrected Edition of Richard III,” New Sh. Soc. Trans., 


1875-6, p. 25. 
*Idem, p. 94. 
5 Variorum Sh., Richard III, Preface, p. 7. 
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This person was either an audacious and stupid corrector® or 
Shakespeare himself.? If a good reason for this omission be found, 
the intelligence of the anonymous critic of the author’s postulated 
manuscript would be to that extent vindicated. 

Mr. W. D. Moriarty has recently made an elaborate attempt to 
find a satisfactory explanation for all the varia in the Folio. His 
theory, in brief, is that this text represents the play as finally cor- 
rected by Shakespeare with a view to improve the dramatic 
sequence. The critic goes so far as to maintain that even the 
longest inserted passages represent later additions devised for this 
explicit purpose. The lines under discussion form the one longer 
varium in which he believes that the sequence is aided by the 
omission of Quarto lines. He says, “ Quite apart from the fact 
that dramatic sequence allows no place in the fourth act for 
introducing an eighteen-line variation merely to strike off an 
effective figure, Shakespeare’s maturer study of character would 
not allow him to make the previously pictured wary and resourceful 
Buckingham persist so crudely under unpropitious circumstances 
merely because his doing so long enough would help strike off a 
figure of speech.® 

This explanation labors under the initial disadvantage of being 
part of the proof of an elaborate hypothesis by no means established. 
Furthermore, many readers of the play will dissent sharply from 
the interpretation of Buckingham’s character which it postulates. 
The omission of these lines, however, does strengthen the dramatic 
construction in a manner much more fundamental than that sug- 
gested by Mr. Moriarty. The reviser—whoever he was—perceived 
that this omission obscured the development of Richard’s character 
at the very moment when it identified itself with the larger dra- 
matic structure of the play. 

In this scene the unnerving of Richard begins. He hears for 


°Thus the Cambridge Editors, 2d ed., vol. 5, Preface p. 17: ‘“ A name- 
less transcriber who worked in the spirit, though not with the audacity 
of Colley Cibber”; also Pickersgill, Sh. Soc. Trans., 1875-6, p. 79: 
“The improvements which are essayed in the Folio are altogether below 
what we should expect of Shakespeare.” 

*C. G. Spedding, Sh. Soc. Trans., 1875-6, pp. 1-75 passim. 

8**The Bearing on Dramatic Sequence of the Varia in Richard III and 
King Lear.” Modern Philology, x, 451 ff. 

® Ibidem, p. 478. 
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the first time the name of Richmond, the instrument of the 
Nemesis that is to overtake the King, as it has already overwhelmed 
all the smaller villains. Psychologically his conspiracy releases 
Richard’s conscience, which, in turn, destroys his power of action. 
Dramatically Richmond is so obviously a symbol of avenging Fate 
that the mere mention of his name paralyzes Richard’s will. He 
remembers idle prophecies which now assume the force of a portent. 

I doe remember me, Henry the Sixt 

Did prophecie that Richmond should be King 

When Richmond was a little peevish Boy, 


A ‘King perhaps. 


Then, if we follow the Folio text, Buckingham breaks in upon his 
superstitious reverie with 


May it please you to resolve me in my suit. 


But Richard for the moment is in no mood to think of action of 
any sort; he is under the paralyzing spell of his Nemesis. He 
answers gruffly from his daze, 


Thou troublest me, I am not in the vaine. 


Buckingham’s immediate defection, then, is not the natural result 
of a cleverly composed insult but the incalculable result of Richard’s 
first temporary loss of his power as a man of action. After this 
scene he is never again complete master of events. It is extremely 
important, therefore, as being in a very real sense the turning 
point of the play. 

The insertion of the passage from the Quarto, however, greatly 
obscures the dramatic point of the scene. The skilfully turned 
rebuff to the persistent Buckingham becomes the center of interest. 
The continual musing on the prophecies concerning Richmond then 
appears only as part of the King’s ruse to avoid giving Buckingham 
a direct answer. The whole scene becomes a kind of diabolical 
farce only incidental to the main course of the tragedy. 

Someone, therefore, who was interested in having the audience 
see the essential nature of the dramatic catastrophe and follow its 
course from its inception, cut these lines. The fact that they form 
one of the most adroitly composed bits of verbal play in the drama 
and a passage of the most effective poetry shows that the reviser, 
if not Shakespeare himself, was someone who had as keen an 
interest as he in making clear at this important moment the care- 





worry 
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fully conceived dramatic construction of the play. At this point, 
then, as at most others, the Folio proves a gnore reliable text than 
the Quartos. 


; O. J. CAMPBELL, JR. 
University of Wisconsin. 


VARIATION IN THE OLD HIGH GERMAN POST — 
OTFRIDIAN POEMS 


III. The Strophic Form of the Georgslied.' 


The almost illegible condition of the manuscript of the Georgs- 
lied and the fact that it is the work of one evidently unfamiliar 
with writing German have made it the subject of much critical 
speculation, as to both its linguistic and its metrical form. The 
efforts of Lachmann-Haupt (MSD xvir), Zarncke (Berichte d. 
siichs. gesells. d. wissenschaften, ph. hist. kl. 1874 s. 1-40), Scherer 
(zs. fda. 19, 104-12) and Kégel (Lit. 2, 95-108), while generally 
agreeing in the interpretation and reconstruction of the text, are 
far apart in the matter of arrangement and grouping of the verses. 
It is difficult to accept as final any of the suggested strophe forms 
and perhaps even impossible ever to determine with certainty the 
exact metrical conditions. I have preferred however in attempting 
this to refrain from the doubtful practice of arbitrarily changing 
the verse-order, except in such places as evidently call for repeti- 
tion of a preceding verse or elimination of an apparent carelessness 
of the writer in repeating himself to the detriment of sense and 
meter. The following text represents the results of Haupt’s and 
Piper’s readings of the manuscript as corrected by Braune (Lb. 
XXxv), with a slight rearrangement of verses as noted later: 


a b 
{ esexte fuor ze malo - mit mikilemo ehrigo - 
, me 
~ fone dero makrko - mit mikilemo fholko - 
& P Bg . 
| fuor er ze demo rinhe - ze heuihemo dinge 
( a b bs 
daz thin uuas marista ° gkoto liebota 
a a gle 
5 ferliezcer uuerelt rhike keuuan er: ihmilri ke- 


daz keteta selbo der mare crabo- georio: 


1Cf. Vol. XXVIII, pp. 216-217; xx1x, pp. 82-85. 
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u a Oo 
*dho~ sbonen~ inen allo kuningha so mane ha 


rc 


a a e 
uuolton si inen ehrkeren ne uuolta ernes ohron - 


a b 
ehrte uuas dz georigen munt ne ohrter ines shegih guot 





10 | nuber al kefrumeti des er ce kote digeti - 


daz ketota selbo sce gorio 


- do teilton - inen sare - ze demo karekare 
h 
darmet imo do fuorren ehngila: de~- skonen 
4 . a 
dhar su...len ceuuei uuib kenerier daz ire litb 


h a 
dho uuore: er soO....... z imbizs in frono : 


daz: ceiken: uuorta- dh... ....io-* ce uuare- 





ld 


[ georie do digita inan druhtin al geuuereta ) ‘ 
(inan druhtin al geuuereta) des gorio - zimo digita ¢ * 


t a a 
+ den tumben - dheer sprekenten - den tohuben: ohrenten - ij 


a a 
den pilnten~ deter - sehenten~ den haleen~ gahn - enten - 
P c P a a 
\. ehin suhl stuonetehr magihe ihar ... os + psanr dher~- lob~ shar 


daz - zehiken - uuorheta~ dhare~ gorio ze uuare - 


e 
boghontez + dher rike man file ahrte zurenen - ( . 
tacianus - uuoto zuhrentzes uunter: dhrato 
a , . 
25 ehr quaht gorio uuari- ehin - ckoukelari - 
n a , . 
ihez ehr: gor~ ien fhaen ihezen~ huuszieen ‘ 
: mit 2 
ihezen - shlahen- ahrto~ uunter~ uuassho~ shuereto 





a 
dhaz uueiz + ihk - dhaz ist aleuuar . uhffherstuont sihk goriio dhar 
a 
(uhffherstuont sihk goriio dhar) unola~ prediio her dhar - 
Tra 
39 dhie ehnidenen man~ keshante gorio~ dharte frham - 


a 
beghontez der rhike man filo ahrto zunrnen 
a a 7 
do ihez er - goriion~ binten ahnen~ rad~ uuinten 
. . . a . 
ce uuare - shagehn~ ihkzes ihuu. shie praken inen encenuui 


daz- uuez- ihk: daz: ist: aleuuar~: uhffher- stuont ° sihk - 
gorio- dar- 
a 
35 uhffher - stuont- sihk~+ gorio- dar~ uuola (........ ) dar: 
dhie ehidenen man keshante GoRio file frhm 
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p n a a 
do ihez er - GoRio~- fhaen ihezen : harto fillen - 


a a 

man goihezen muillen- ze puluer~ al uerpernnen - 
a. Uk 

1 man uar: fhan~ in den purnnen - er uuas saliger - sun ° 





a 
40 poloton - si derubere - steine - mihkil - meGine - 
beGonton - si nen: umbekan~ iehzen: GoRien- uhffher: stan - 
XX e a 
¢ mibkil * COOR. Gen ocs r- so her io tuoht uuar : 
: a 
| daz uuez: ihk:...... leuuar -: uhffherstuont sihk GoRio dar - 


a a 
| (uhffherstuont sihk GoRio dar) uuhs psanr der - uuaehe - sha - 
45 | dhie ehidenen man kesahnte - GoRio file farm - 


a 
ioe oreemcasea des ten man: uhf~ ihezer~: stanten - 
. . a . a 
er hiezcen dare cimo khaen - hiezen - shar - sprecken - 
a a 
Do seGita..kobet - ihz - ih betamo~ Geloubet ehz - 
a b . h 
quuat so uua ... ferloreno demo tiufele al petroGena - 


50 | daz cunt uns selbo sce gorio. - 


do Git - er + ze dero kamero ze dero chuninginno 
peGon her: shie~ lehren- beGonta. shimes~ ohren- 


rc 


a 
elossandria si uuas dogelika 
** a . a 
J shiihlta sar uuoletun den ihro~ shane spent .. 


a 
55 | ° Si spentota iro triso dar - daz~- ihlft sa - manec iahr - 
fS euuon : uncin - euuou - shose en gnadhon 
daz er diGita selbo ehro Sce Gorio - 





a b 
GoRio uhob dhia - ahnt uhf erbibinota abollin 


a b 
Gebot er uhper den ehtle unht~- do fuer er sar enabcurnt 


The following changes have been made, the line references here 
being to the text as given by Braune: Kégel’s extension of 1. 17 into 
two long lines has been adopted. The resulting enjambement or 
binding of the two verses by repetition or variation is the com- 
monest and simplest metrical trick in O.H.G. rhymed poetry. 
Otfrid has innumerable instances and it occurs in the Ludwigslied 
at least twice (5b-6a; 7b-8a). Instances are found in the Georgs- 
lied 14b-15a, 32b-33a, 44b-45a, 52b-53a. On the same principle 
the evident omission in 1]. 27 is supplied by repeating 26b as 27a, 
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as both Zarncke and Kégel have done. The senseless repetition in 
1. 41 has been eliminated. In regard to the tangled condition of 
ll. 42-43 the now commonly accepted assumption of Zarncke that 
1. 43 is a correction of, and a substitute for the first part of 1. 42 
has been accepted. Thus we gain another characteristic enjambe- 
ment as in 32b-33a. 

In the text as given above the brackets indicate variation groups, 
the variation of the individual themes being shown by a and b, 
The essential simplicity of the style is proved by the fact that no 
variation group contains more than two themes, while the intricacy 
and mechanical perfection of Otfrid’s later style in the treatment 
of the variation are nowhere to be found. The division into 
strophes in the above arrangement is determined nearly everywhere 
by the natural divisions of the variation groups, Zarncke’s “refrain 
theory” being adopted in modified form, but with the important 
difference that ll. 28-29, 34-35, 43-44? are not considered as part of 
the refrain, but rather as independent two line strophes. Thus we 
have a succession of two and three line strophes as in the Lud- 
wigslied and the Samariterin, with the difference however that these 
strophes are interrupted at irregular intervals by a one line refrain, 
doubtless set to music of its own. These single line refrains are all 
variations of the central theme, 7. e. Georg’s activity, and in most 
of the instances they serve as a general variation of the particular 
activities enumerated in the lines just preceding. A more formal- 
ized one line refrain is found in the Petruslied where it recurs at 
regular intervals. That such recurrence need not however be regu- 
lar is shown by the stylist Otfrid himself in one of his most 
artificially worked out passages, V. 19, where varying two and four 
line refrains recur at the following irregular intervals: 10-4-20-10-6 
(cf. also V. 3-15). Zarncke is evidently wrong in calling the 
Georgslied “ein durchkomponiertes Lied.” It is merely a succes- 
sion of the two and three line strophes characteristic of the post- 
Otfridian period, with a one line refrain. That the strophes are not 
regularly grouped, nor the refrain recurrent at regular intervals is 
the more comprehensible when we take into consideration the all too 
evident unfamiliarity of the writer with his subject matter and 
the metrical usages of the period. As I have said, the limits of the 


* The line references from this point on are to the text as it appears above. 
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variation groups correspond generally with the strophe divisions, as 
in most of the O.H.G. rhymed poetry. This is true of the Georgs- 
lied except in the following instances: ll. 7-10, where the variation 
binds two strophes together (ef. Otfrid II. 21, 41-44) ; 17-21, where 
a two line strophe carrying a general theme is followed by a three 
line strophe containing particular variations (cf. Lud. 50-54) ; 
the same is true of 23-27; ll. 37-41 show a single variation group 
covering five lines with the strophe arrangement 2-3, as above noted ; 
53-56 show another example of a variation covering two strophes. 
The following differences from Kégel’s strophe division are to be 
noted: Il. 1-3 clearly belong to the same variation group, hence may 
well be regarded as a strophe, particularizing the activity sum- 
marized in |, 4 by the general expression daz thin; 19-21 also evi- 
dently belong to one variation group, particularizing the preceding 
ll. 18-19. Ké6gel’s only reason for separating 21 from the rest 
of the group seems to have been the necessity of using it with the 
final line to complete a strophe. If however we consider the final 
line as a refrain the natural relation of 19-21 is preserved. The 
strophe division in 39-44 is doubtful. Because 42-44 so evidently 
belong to the same variation group, I have preferred the division 
39-41 and 42-44 as two three line strophes, rather than the division 
into three two line strophes as made by Ko6gel. Thus the strophe 
39-41 refers to the activities of Georg’s enemies, 42-44 to his own. 


P. R. Kousr. 


Municipal University of Akron. 





BROWNING IN FRANCE 


Here follows a list of all the allusions to the poetry of Browning 
that I have been able to find in French criticism. There are, of 
course, many articles and some books on Mrs. B., which I have not 
included. ‘The most important of these is Dr. Germaine-Marie 
Merlette’s La Vie et L’Oeuvre d’Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Paris, 
1905, a tall volume of 365 pages. The early death of Miss Merlette 
was a distinct loss to scholarship. I have arranged the works on B. 
in chronological order. I am indebted to Dr. William O. Stevens, 
of the U. S. Naval Academy, and to J. P. Kaufman, M. A., for 


some references. 


EK. Forgues. Revue des Deux Mondes,15 Aug. 1847. 

There had been a series of articles on the “ Poétes et Romanciers 
de la Grande Bretagne.” The article on Tennyson, 1 May 1847, 
called T. a talent and genius, lacking originality; remarkable only 
for style. This paper on B., the ninth in the list, speaks of the 
proud independence of B., his contempt for popular applause, his 
appeal to the élite. Sordello is called ridiculously obscure. “Ce 
poéme n’obtint d’autre succés que de rallier autour de B. une petite 
église de novateurs 4 tout prix, lesquels s’obstinérent 4 voir en lui 
un descendant direct de Shakespeare, méconnu pour un temps, mais 
qu'il faudrait bien un jour, bon gré, mal gré, accepter pour tel.” 
If B. had not written plays, the reader of his Dramatic Lyrics would 
be certain of his success on the stage. He translates The Laboratory. 
He speaks highly of The Bishop orders his Tomb, and of My Last 
Duchess. His summary: “ Tout imparfait qu’est son talent, nous 
pouvons cependant, sans attendre le progrés qu’il devra peut-étre a 
une plus compléte maturité, reconnaitre 4 B. parmi les poétes 
actuels de l’Angleterre une physionomie 4 part, un role distingué. 
Sa hardiesse nous plait: son originalité,” ete. 

It is often stated that Milsand was the first Frenchman to call 
attention to Browning. Forgues seems to have been overlooked. 


J. Milsand. Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Aug. 1851. 

Milsand’s criticism was a fortunate thing for B. apart from its 
cordial recognition of his powers, for it began a most intimate 
friendship that lasted until Milsand’s death. Very few men were 
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ever so close to B.’s heart as this Frenchman. They met for the 
first time at Paris, Jan. 1852. 

Milsand wrote for the Revue a series of articles on La Poésie 
anglaise depuis Byron. The first was on Tennyson, the second on 
B. He discusses the collected edition of 1849, and Christmas Eve. 
* J’aborde une individualité singuli¢re, les uns diraient maladive, 
(autres diront merveilleuse, en tout cas une individualité bien 
propre a embarrasser ses juges. Pour apprécier M. B., on est forcé 
de prophétiser, comme lorsqu’il s’agit d’une religion naissante 

. . M. Tennyson habite parmi des hommes .... M. B., au 
contraire, est de la famille des Milton plutét que des Shakespeare 
(a singularly unhappy comparison) .... M. B. est un Hercule 

De tous les poétes que je sache, il est le plus capable de 
résumer les conceptions de la religion, de la morale et de la science 
théorique de notre époque, en leur donnant un corps poétique, je 
veux dire des formes qui soient le beau approprié a ces abstractions.” 
(the last sentence is a comment upon Christmas Eve.) 


H. Taine. Histoire de la littérature anglaise. Paris, 1865. 12th 
ed., 4 vols. Paris, 1905. 
No mention is made of B. though Tennyson and Mrs. Browning 
are discussed on one page. 


A. Roche. Les écrivains anglais au XIXe stécle. Recueil de 
morceaux choisis. Paris, 1868. Title-page, 1869. 

From Tennyson he gives The Lord of Burleigh and The Grand- 
mother. From Browning, the Good News. Of B. he says, p. 319, 
“B. a écrit les plus beaux drames de la littérature anglaise con- 
temporaine. . . . Aucun poéte anglais, depuis Shakespeare, n’a 
peint une galerie plus longue et plus variée de portraits faits de 
main de maitre. Malheureusement il adopte une forme qui rend 
ses drames peu propres au théatre.” 

This is the earliest criticism of B.’s plays that I have found in 


French. 


L. Etienne. Revue des Deux Mondes, 1 Feb. 1870. 

Under the heading “ une nouvelle forme de poésie dramatique,” 
this critic says that B., although he has lived in Italy, is at last 
beginning to be ranked with Tennyson, who celebrates only English 
themes. B.’s true vein is the Dramatic Lyric—The Bishop Orders 
his Tomb is especially commended. B. is like Shakespeare and 
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Moliére in being able to penetrate the souls of others. The great 
thing about B. is that he has taken historical characters like Saul 
and made them live. 


Odysse Barot. 1876. 

Berger alludes to this author on page 49 of his work on R. B., 
1912. 

Barot attacked B. “sans doute sans l’avoir compris et méme 
parfois sans l’avoir lu.” Berger quotes two paragraphs from 


Barot, whose work I have not been able to find. 


E. Chasles. Lxtraits des classiques anglais. Paris, 1877. 

Nothing from B. is given: but in a short prefatory notice to the 
citations from Tennyson, he says, “'T. représente bien... . la 
poésie anglaise au dix-neuvieme siécle. I] a saisi . . . ces aspects 
divers . . . . qui ont dicté des ceuvres nombreuses aux poctes, tels 
que B. et Longfellow.” 


H. Testard. //istoire de la littérature anglaise. Paris, 1882. 

He thinks posterity will be much more severe on Tennyson than 
contemporary judgment, and that he will not maintain his rank. 
On p. 459 he speaks of the failure on the stage of B.’s “ tragédie de 
Sordello.” He attacks B.’s roughness, but “nous nous trouvons en 


présence d’un autre potte au souffle puissant.” 


A. Filon. Jistoire de la littérature anglaise. Paris, 1883. 

P. 634. “ Depuis la mort de Wordsworth, Tennyson tient le 
sceptre de la poésie anglaise . . . B. écrit encore, mais sa compagne 
Elizabeth, un des plus purs talents de ce siécle, a disparu depuis 
bien des années, emportant avec elle la meilleure moitié de la gloire 
poétique attachée au nom de B.” 

This passage was left unchanged in the ed. of 1904. 


A. Baret. Morceaux choisis des classiques anglais. Vers et proses. 
Deuxiéme partie. Paris, 1886. 

Fourteen pages are given to Tennyson, 8 to B. The selections 
are Wanting is—What? Tray, Hervé Riel. “B. n’a été pendant 
longtemps connu, méme en Angleterre, que comme le mari de Mrs. 
B. La critique se laissa déconcerter par les obscurités de ses pre- 
miéres ceuvres.... Plus attentive ou mieux instruite, elle 
reconnait maintenant que les défauts reprochés au poéte sont plus 
apparents que réels, et que, sous les bizarreries de son style tour- 
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menté, mais profondément original, se cache un des esprits les plus 
puissants qui aient paru depuis Shakespeare. Elle n’a méme pas 
craint de comparer ses qualités dramatiques a celles de Vauteur 
d’Hamlet.” : 


G. Sarrazin. La renaissance de la poésie anglaise, 1798-1889. 
(Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Tennyson, Robert Browning, 
Walt Whitman). Paris, 1889. 

He says that B.’s works are a monument which might be called 


the “theatre of the soul.” “B. est un des premiers humoristes de 
Angleterre.” “ B. n’a rien de commun avec son illustre rival. Son 
destin ne fut pas de refléter toutes les émotions de son époque, ni 
d’inearner, en les amplifiant, & peu prés tous les traits généraux 
de sa race, mais d’accentuer tout 4 coup et de développer d’une facon 
surprenante certaines des facultés intellectuelles de celle-ci: d’en 
tirer, pour la poésie et la pensée, des richesses aussi imprévues 
qu’énormes, et, en un mot, de créer la psychologie dramatique.” He 
continues to give great praise to B., whom he has evidently thor- 
oughly read: at the same time he admires Tennyson. 


3oucher, L. (Prof. at Besancon). Histoire de la_ littérature 
anglaise. Paris, 1890. 

In Chap. 18, Victorian Period, there are separate paragraphs on 
Tennyson, B., Mrs. B., Arnold. B. is “le rival de Tennyson, sinon 
en influence et en popularité, du moins en puissance poétique, a ce 
que croient ses admirateurs, dont le cercle, assez restreint d’abord, 
semble s’élargir. On va méme jusqu’aé dire que depuis Shakespere, 
il n’y a pas eu de poéte aussi profond que l’auteur de Sordello, ce 
qui est bien possible.” On the whole, he condemns B. “ La poésie, 
a dit M. Scherer, ne peut tenir en solution qu’une certaine quantité 
de philosophie. B. a presque toujours dépassé la dose.” He thinks 
Men and Women the best work of B. 


Blanloeil, A. Les grands poétes anglais. Paris et Lyon, 1893. 

This contains a special article on Tennyson. Under a short para- 
graph on E. B. B. he says, “ La gloire de Mrs. B. a rejailli sur son 
mari qui lui-méme a beaucoup écrit. Mais Mr. B. se perd trop 
souvent dans une métaphysique obscure et bizarre.” This is all 
about B. in the book. 
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Milsand, J. Littérature anglaise et philosophie. Dijon, 1893. 
pp. 502. 

The introduction to this important book is signed by the publish- 
ers. “‘ Que personne chez nous ne connaissait Constable, Turner, 
etc. M. Milsand signala leurs ceuvres: . . . . en 1861 [should be 
1851, and is not true of either date] . . . . il était le seul Frangais 
qui pat comprendre et critiquer B. .... Entre lui et R. B. se 
noua une intimité quasi fraternelle qui s’est exprimée dans une 
correspondance bien honorable pour tous les deux. Le plus grand, 
avec ‘Tennyson, des poétes modernes de l’Angleterre, soumettait les 
épreuves de ses chefs-d’ceuvre au jugement de son ami de France. 
En le remerciant de l’assistance inestimable qu’il lui prétait: ‘ Je 
n’avais jamais, écrit-il, espéré ni révé d’avoir une intelligence telle 
que la vétre & ma disposition, et je n’essaye pas de vous remercier, 
bien cher ami.’ 

This volume contains two long essays on R. B., one on Mrs. B., 
and two on Tennyson. Of the B. essays, one is a reprint of the 
article in Revue des Deux Mondes, 1851. The other is a long 
criticism of Men and Women, with much translation into French 
prose. “ II fait vivre ses phrases. . . . Il est poéte par la grandeur 
et la puissance de ses créations.” 


Jusserand, J.-J. Histoire abrégée de la littérature anglaise. Paris, 
1896. 

A little more space is given to B. than to Tennyson. The latter 
has “ une odeur de ‘ snobism ’,” though he is called a “ merveilleux 
ouvrier.” Jusserand gives higher praise to B. than I have seen in 
any other literary history or criticism of a general nature published 
in France. 

“La puissance de sa fantaisie est extraordinaire: ce mystérieux, 
ce ténébreux excelle, quand il veut, aux effets de soleil . . . . B. 
fut sans comparaison l’Ame la plus haute et la plus forte que compte 
la poésie anglaise depuis Shakespeare. Pendant de longues années, 
il n’eut que peu de vrais admirateurs: ils sont maintenant 
innombrables.” 

M. Jusserand’s eminence as a scholar and critic and his thorough 
knowledge of English literature make this appraisement of B. 
highly important. 
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Duclaux, Mary. (Mary James Darmesteter). Un ménage de 
poetes. Revue de Paris, 15 Sept. and also 15 Oct. 1898. This 
was afterwards included as pages 173-269, in her book Grands 
écrivains d’outre manche: les Bronté, Thackeray, les Brown- 
ings, Rossetti. Paris, 1901: 2d ed. 1901. 

This author knew R. B. well, and her reminiscences are inter- 
esting, though not particularly important as criticism. 


Wyzewa, 'T. de. Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 May 1899. 

In a review of the B. Love-letters, called Un Roman par Lettres, 
the critic protests against their publication, but says they explain 
the faults in ‘B.’s verse. “ Voila ce qui l’a toujours empéché 
d’étre le grand potte qu’il voulait devenir.” He says also this ex- 
plains why B.’s reputation is steadily declining whilst the glory of 
Tennyson is growing. He regards Mrs. B. as much superior to her 
husband. 


Dronsart, M. Correspondant, 10 June 1899. 
Le Roman de deux poétes. 


Dominique, Abbé J. Le poéte B. a Sainte-Marie-de-Pornic. La 
légende de la chevelure d’or. Vannes, 1900. 
An historical account of the facts about the poem Gold Hair. 


Maeterlinck, M. Monna Vanna. 1902. 

On my writing to Maeterlinck, asking if he had borrowed a 
scene from Luria for Monna Vanna, he replied in the affirmative, 
and incidentally gave some highly interesting testimony as to his 
critical estimate of B. The letter is dated Paris, 22 March, 1903. 

“ Je viens de lire avec intérét, ds The Independent, la note que 
vous avez bien voulu consacrer 4 Monna Vanna. Vous avez parfaite- 
ment raison: il y a entre une scene épisodique de mon 2e acte 
(celle ot Prinzivalle démasque Trivulzio) et Vune des grandes 
scénes de Luria une similitude que je m’étonne de n’avoir pas vu 
signaler plus tot. Je m’en étonne d’autant plus que, loin de cacher 
cette similitude, j’avais tenu a l’affirmer moi-méme en prenant ex- 
actement les mémes villes ennemies, la méme époque et presque les 
mémes personnages; alors qu’il efit été bien facile de transposer le 
tout et de rendre l’emprunt méconnaissable si j’avais eu l’intention 
de le dissimuler. 

“ Je suis un lecteur assidu et un ardent admirateur de Browning 
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qui est selon moi lun des plus grands poctes que l’Angleterre ait eus. 
C’est pourquoi je le considcre comme appartenant a la littérature 
classique et universelle que tout le monde est censé connaitre. II est 
done licite et naturel de lui emprunter une situation ou plut6t un 
fragment de situation, comme on en emprunte journellement a 
Eschyle, 4 Sophocle, 4 Shakespeare. Ces emprunts, quand il s’agit 
de poetes de cet ordre se font, pour ainsi dire, coram populo, et 
constituent une sorte dhommage public. 

“ Cette scéne s’éléve done dans mon ceuvre comme une sorte de 
stéle isolée que ma mémoire pieuse y a dédiée au souvenir du pote 
qui avait eréé en mon imagination l’atmosphére ot se meut Jonna 
Vanna, au souvenir d’un maitre entre tous admire.” 

I received a second letter from M. Maeterlinck, dated 12 May 
1903. “Je ecrois seulement me rappeler que je disais que la scene 
entre Prinzivalle et Trivulzio avait été empruntée & Browning—l| 
serait plus exact de dire qu’elle m’a été inspirée par la lecture de 
Luria. C’est d’ailleurs ainsi que ma nouvelle piece = Joyzelle, m’a 
été inspirée par la Tempéte de Shakespeare—S’il semble naturel de 
chercher un point de départ et un motif d inspiration dans 
Shakespeare, pourquoi sétonnerait-on qu'on les cherche dans 
Browning? ” 

I was naturally surprised that Maeterlinck believed that everyone 
in Franee was supposed to be familiar with the works of Browning, 
and I asked Emile Faguet if French critical opinion placed Brown- 
ing among the universal world-poets. He smiled, and answered, 
“ Pas encore.” 

But Maeterlinck’s admiration of Browning and his debt to him 
are significant in any study of Browning’s influence in France. 


3eljame, A. and Legouis, E. Morceaur choisis de littérature 
anglaise. Paris, 1905. 

The introduction by Legouis speaks with respect of B., grouping 
him with Tennyson and Mrs. B. The only poem given is the Pied 
Piper. In one sentence, p. 343, B. is called “a strong and subtle 
psychological poet, whose defects are obscurity and. want of artistic 
perception.” 

Grappe, G. Essai sir la poésie anglaise au XIXe siécle. Paris, 
1906. 
The B. societies are ridiculed and B. condemned for giving them 
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encouragement. B. is of course attacked for his obscurity, but he is 
placed on an equality with Tennyson, as one of the two great leaders 
of their age. Three pages are given to Tennyson: seven to B. P. 47: 
* Penseur et artiste beaucoup plus original que Tennyson, il était 
moins apte a satisfaire le gofit moyen du public.” P. 46: “En 
dépit de ce charlatanisme, un peu excessif sans doute, mais que l’on 
nose reprocher a des gens qui furent peut-étre convaincus, B. 
demeure une des plus hautes figures de la littérature anglaise au 
X1Xe, le plus grand poéte avee Tennyson.” 


Berger, P. Quelques aspects de la foi moderne dans les poémes de 
Rh. B. These de doctorat. Paris, 1907. 


The gist of this appears in Berger’s biography of B., 1912. 


Ranees, M. “ Through English Literature.” Paris, 1907. 

B. is mentioned immediately after Tennyson in the chapter 
“Victorian Era.” Prefatory note to the selections states that B. 
died in Florence. The poems given are Pippa’s Song, Home- 
Thoughts from Abroad, a scene from Strafford, Good News, and the 
Patriot. 


Bailliére, P. Poétes allemands et poétes anglais. Figurines et 
pieces detachées avec une préface de M. Gaston Deschamps. 
Paris, 1907. 

Of this volume, 157 pages are devoted to German and 286 to 
English poetry. Of B. he translates My Last Duchess, and Prospice, 
under the title La mort en face. Both are well done. The intro- 
duction says that B. died in 1890. “TI n’est pas un dramaturge.” 
The dramatic monologues are called his best work. “ Ses ceuvres 
renferment en ce genre des trouvailles merveilleuses.” 


Thomas, W. (Professor at Lyons). Littérature anglaise. Paris, 
1909. 

All his dates concerning B. are correct. P. 134. “ L’énergie et 
Voriginalité de la conception qui font trop souvent défaut a lord 
Tennyson sont, au contraire, les qualités maitresses de R. B. 
Kerivain beaucoup plus inégal, au point de vue de la forme poétique, 
B. fut plus long que son rival 4 gagner V’oreille du grand public.” 
In spite of blemishes, “sa poésie porte l’empreinte d’un génie 
vigoureux, d’une psychologie magistrale, et reste l’une des gloires de 


l’époque victorienne.” 
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Berger, P. Robert Browning. (A volume of 253 pages in the 
series, Les grands écrivains étrangers). Paris, 1912. Second 
ed. same year. 

This is an admirable book, and ought to be read by all students 
of B. “Au service de cette noblesse de pensée, il a mis la con- 
naissance la plus profonde de Ame humaine qui se soit trouvée 
depuis Shakespeare. ... Il a été largement humain, sa pensée a 
voyagé 4 travers tous les temps et tous les pays; il serait difficile de 
trouver en aucun de ses poémes l’idéal exclusivement anglais qui 
domine tant ailleurs, par exemple, dans Tennyson. . . . il est plus 
Shakespearien et plus grand.” 


Morisse, H. Traduction de Hervé Riel, marin du Croisic. Revue 
bleue de VAnjou, June-July, 1912. Angers. 


Sinclair, Sir J. Larmes et sourires. Poésies originales et traduites 
des chefs-d’euvre de la poésie anglaise. Paris, 1912. pp. 1023. 
Sinclair is a Scot baronet who writes original verse and translates 
Evelyn Hope, 





much in this bizarre volume. Only one poem by B. 
translated in three French stanzas by Sinclair. 


La Revue Maritime Francaise. May, 1913. Account of dedication 
of the monument to Hervé Riel at Croisic. Contains prose 
translation of Hervé Riel by Madame Darmesteter. 


F. Delattre. Revue germanique, May-June, 1913. 

In an article called L’obscurité de Robert Browning, this sub- 
ject is treated at great length. Various reasons are assigned to 
account for the obscurity. “ Nous persistons a l’aimer et a le placer 
au premier rang,” not because of his artistic irregularities, but in 
spite of them. 

Delattre is well-known to students of poetry, by his voluminous 
work on Robert Herrick. 


F. Delattre. De Byron a Francis Thompson. Paris, 1913. 

This volume contains a chapter on La pensée religieuse de R. B. 
“TL’Angleterre a reconnu en son ceuvre une sorte d’évangile 
nouveau, un grand cri de paix qui a surmonté le tumulte des années 
inquiétes, comme le testament enfin d’un christianisme libéral et 
généreux, nullement incompatible avec les aspirations, si larges, de 


VAme moderne.” 
Wm. Lyon PHELPs. 


Yale University. 
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Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmarchen der Brider 
Grimm. Neu bearbeitet von JOHANNES BOLTE und GEORG 
PotivKA. Leipzig, Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
Theodor Weicher, 1913-15. lex. 8vo, Erster Band (Nr. 
1-60), pp. vili + 556; Zweiter Band (Nr. 61-120), pp. v 
4+ 566. 

One hundred years ago the second volume of the Household 
Tales of the Brothers Grimm was published at Berlin by Reimer 
(“in der Realschulbuchhandlung”), completing the immortai 
work. The first volume was issued late in 1812, and contained 
eighty-six numbers (ninety-four stories, of which four were frag- 
mentary). The second volume contained seventy stories. The first 
volume was dedicated to “Frau Elisabeth von Arnim fiir den 
kleinen Johannes Freimund,” and had a preface by Wilhelm Grimm 
(reprinted in his Kleinere Schriften, 1, 320-328), “ Zeugnisse fiir 
Kindermirchen,” an Appendix of notes to the stories in the volume, 
and some examples of children’s beliefs. The second volume had 
likewise a preface by Wilhelm (Kleinere Schriften, 1, 328-332), and 
an Appendix of notes to the seventy stories. The notes were written 
by the brothers in common, according to Herman Grimm, who 
says that in one of his father’s copies of the first volume stood 
written, “ Die Anmerkungen gemeinschaftlich.” This is probably 
true of the second volume also. The notes fill seventy pages in 
the first volume and fifty-one in the second. In the notes of the 
first volume the geographical distribution of the stories of oral 
origin is not given. It is always given in the notes of the second 
volume. The material for comparison was at that time not large, 
and is very sparingly cited in both volumes. The Pentamerone, 
Straparola, Gesta Romanorum, Thousand and One Nights, Scotch 
and Danish ballads, and fable collections, are among the most fre- 
quently cited sources, and the references to mythology, classical 
and medieval (northern), are not numerous. 

In the second edition of the Household Tales (Berlin, 1819, 2 
vols.) the notes were collected into a third volume (Berlin, 1822, 
pp. vi-++ 441). The notes, the editors say in the preface, give 
first the locality where the stories of oral origin were collected, 
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and expressly mention the cases where something is taken from 
another story or where two are combined. An actual fusion has 
not taken place and what has been inserted can easily be detached 
again. Then are given the variants, generally as briefly as possible, 
in some cases as completely as necessary. Those who complain 
of too great minuteness or seriousness may be right in some in- 
stances, but the editors think their way the best, for a more popu- 
lar treatment (“ leichteres Anfassen”’) would afford only a slight 
advantage, and in no case the true freedom which the creative 
poet needs, and would have entirely destroyed the scientific aim of 
the collection. The agreement with foreign traditions, often far 
separated by time and place, is carefully pointed out, since weight 
is justly laid upon this circumstance because it is not easy to ex- 
plain. One will suspect here and there direct communication, 
perhaps show its probability; in most cases, however, it cannot be 


done, and then the fact remains unexplained and not the less 


remarkable. The references and suggestions in regard to the con- 
tents and mythological significance must not be understood as 
implying in every case sure and undoubted truth; much is cited 
only because the suspected connection may appear more clearly in 
the future. The introduction to the first volume (1819) shows 
how the editors wish these things to be used. The compilation of 
testimony (“ Zeugnisse’) proves the existence of mdrchen in 
different times and among different nations, or it contains judg- 
ments on their value, which are the more .weighty since they are 
pronounced: in an unprejudiced and impartial way by men who 
have preserved a free and unbiased view. The section on the 
literature of the subject should meet with approval, especially 
from those who have not time themselves to examine the matter 
more closely. If it had been possible to use previous works in 
this field the section would perhaps have been more complete, but 
the editors have been compelled to look up and read everything 
through themselves. ‘To this section belongs the merit of having 
made known the entire contents of Basile’s Pentamerone, a work 
that previously was cited at best by its title. 

This third volume of notes, the work of Wilhelm, contains much 
new and interesting matter. ‘The first edition had only five 
“ Zeugnisse,” the second has nineteen. Much space is given to 
Straparola and Basile. The latter is fully analyzed (pp. 280-369), 
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and (pp. 370-371) a survey is given of the forty-eight stories 
which correspond more or less to the German ones. The literature of 
the subject fills pp. 269-441, and is interesting as showing the enor- 
mous additions which have since then been made to the literature 
of popular tales. Under the heading “Spain,” Wilhelm remarks: 
* There is no doubt of the existence of mérchen. A passage in 
Cervantes (cited above in the “Zeugnisse”) speaks of them and 
a fragment from a story of giants in Calderon is mentioned in the 
notes to No. 112. Also a passage in the comedy “ It is worse than 
‘it was” (translated by Malsburg, 1, 335) seems to be based upon 
a volksmirchen.” This is all that was known of Spanish popular 
traditions in 1822. 

The third edition (G6ttingen, Dieterich, 1837, 2 vols.) con- 
tained in the preface the following reference to the volume of 
notes: ‘The third part, the contents of which relates solely to the 
scientific use of the collection and hence could find admission only 
to a very narrow circle, is not printed this time with this edition, 
as copies are still to be had from Reimer at Berlin. In the future 
this third part will appear as an independent work, in which will 
also be found the introduction to the second edition ‘Uber das 
Wesen der Miarchen, and ‘ Kinderwesen und Kindersitten.’” It 
was long before this promise was fulfilled. The brothers left the 
library at Cassel for G6ttingen in 1829, and were dismissed from 
their professorship there in 1837. In 1840 they were called to 
Berlin, where they remained until they died, Wilhelm in 1859, 
and Jacob in 1863. Jacob had become engrossed in his philological 
work and had relinquished to Wilhelm the care of the Household 
Tales. This is not the place to recount the interesting story of 
the constant revision of the collection, the omission and addition 
of stories and the continual stylistic changes in the individual 
tales. All this has been admirably told by Ernest Tonnelat in his 
Les contes des fréeres Grimm, Etude sur la composition et le style 
du recueil des Kinder- und Hausmarchen, Paris, 1912. 

Editions of the Household Tales were published in 1840 (fourth), 
1843 (fifth), 1850 (sixth), and 1857 (seventh), all at Gottingen, 
Dieterich, in two volumes. To the first volume of the sixth 
edition was prefixed, with additions, the essay on the literature of 
the subject which first appeared in 1822. Otherwise no changes, 
except in the number and style of the stories, were made in the 
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last four editions. The long promised third volume of notes did 
not appear until 1856, and bears on the title page: “ Dritter Band, 
Dritte Auflage.” The promise made in 1837 was not fully kept, 
for the introductions to the first and second volumes of the second 
edition (1819), on the “ Wesen der Miirchen” and “ Kinderwesen 
und Kindersitten” were not reprinted and must be consulted by 
scholars in Wilhelm Grimm’s Kleinere Schriften, 1, 333-358, 359- 
398. The very brief preface dated Berlin, May 25, 1856, says 
that “the long time which has elapsed between this and the pre- 
vious editions of the third volume has afforded opportunity for 
many additions, to which belong the references to the collections 
ot tales that have since become known. ‘The more extensive essay 
on the literature of the subject which was printed in the first 
volume of the edition of 1850, I have completed and added to 
the earlier essay ” (of 1822). 

The third volume of notes was not printed again. Wilhelm, as 
we have seen, died in 1859, and Jacob had for many years left to 
his brother the care of the various editions of the Household Tales. 
The first seven editions are the only ones of value for the text, 
prefatory matter and notes. They are all scarce and the student 
will have to content himself with the reprint of the first edition by 
Panzer (Miinchen, Beck, 1913) and of the seventh edition (1857) 
in Reclam’s Universal-Bibliothek, three volumes, the third of which 
contains the notes as in the third edition of the third volume 
(1856). We may add that the notes are translated in the English 
version of the Household Tales by Margaret Hunt (with introduc- 
tion by Andrew Lang) published in Bohn’s Standard Library, 
London, 1884, 2 vols., the notes being divided between the two 
volumes. 

How enormous has grown the literature of the subject-can be 
seen from a comparison of the works cited by the Grimms in 1822 
and 1856 with, for example, the excellent, although far from 
exhaustive, bibliography in Adolf Thimme’s Das Marchen, Leipzig, 
1909, pp. 166-201. Well might the editors say, even in 1856: 
“How unique was our collection when it first appeared, and what 
a rich crop has sprung up since! At that time people smiled 
indulgently when we asserted that thoughts and intuitions were 
preserved in these stories, the origin of which was to be sought 
for in the darkness of antiquity. Now this is hardly ever denied. 
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Stories of this kind are sought for with full recognition of their 
scientific value and with a dread of altering any part of their 
contents, whereas formerly they were only regarded as worthless 
amusements of fancy which might be manipulated at will.” 

The history of the study of folk-lore in general, and of popular 
tales in particular, is long and interesting, but cannot be recited 
here, except to say that the study of popular tales was powerfully 
promoted by the three theories of their origin and diffusion: the 
mythological (philological), the Indian, and the anthropological. 
These theories succeeded each other just as the extravagances of 
the preceding one had caused it to fall into disrepute. Max Miiller, 
Cox and De Gubernatis were followed by Benfey and Cosquin, and 
these in turn yielded to Frazer and Lang. Tales have been col- 
lected from all parts of the world, and societies have been founded 
for their study. Periodicals, general and local, have sprung up 
to preserve popular traditions and the student of any particular 
branch stands aghast at the mass of material which he must 
master. He is fortunately aided by such monographs as Miss 
Cox’s Cinderella (Folk-Lore Society, London, 1893), and Hart- 
land’s The Legend of Perseus, London, 1894-96, to say nothing of 
the last edition of Frazer’s Golden Bough, with its exhaustive 
index, constituting a rich bibliography of every field of folk-lore. 

No attempt was made for many years to revise and complete 
the notes of the Household Tales, although one German scholar in 
particular had spent practically his whole life in the collection of 
materials for such a purpose. Reinhold Kohler was born in Weimar 
in 1830 and died there in 1892, occupying for thirty-six years a 
position in the ducal library. In many respects he resembled the 
Grimms in his personal modesty, his wide erudition, and his pas- 
sionate attachment to his native place. He became interested 
early in the study of the themes or motifs of popular tradition and 
displayed extraordinary learning in following them through the 
labyrinth of an ever-increasing literature. For many years he 
was the oracle consulted by scholars from every quarter of the 
globe, and rarely was the oracle ever silent. He furnished collec- 
tors with notes for their stories and in the form of reviews made 
independent contributions to every field of the subject. After 
his death, his articles, scattered through a host of periodicals in 
every country of Europe, were collected and published by Johannes 
Bolte and Erich Schmidt (1894-1900). 
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No one was more competent to continue Kéhler’s work, and to 
do what he had not done—to prepare a new edition of the notes 
of the Household Tales—than Professor Bolte, Oberlehrer of the 
gymnasium at Berlin, famous for his annotations to Jacob Frey’s 
Gartengesellschaft, Martin Montanus’s Schwankbiicher, Valentin 
Schumann’s Nachtbiichlein and Georg Wickram’s Werke, all pub- 
lished by the Stuttgart Litterarischer Verein, as well as by his 
masterly editing of the Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 
vols. XII-XXIv, 1902-1914. Sixteen years ago Herman Grimm 
entrusted to Professor Bolte the annotated copies of the Kinder- 
und Hausmarchen which had belonged to his father and uncle 
with the view to a new edition of the third volume of 1856. The 
difficulties in the way of the enterprise were considerable. It was 
easy enough, as Professor Bolte says, to insert in the text notices 
about the authorities and the time of collection, and to repeat from 
the earlier editions the stories which the brothers Grimm had 
later suppressed or only partially printed. As soon, however, as 
it came to the insertion of the huge mass of new stories from all 
countries of the inhabited globe, it appeared that the editor, in 
the arrangement as well as in the valuation of the individual 
themes or motifs, would often have to pursue his own course, even 
if he endeavored to preserve the wording of the third edition 
wherever it was feasible. In order to keep the work within reason- 
able limits, it was imperative to give the contents of the numerous 
variants very concisely, and, with no reference to attempts at 
mythological interpretation, to present merely a survey of the 
geographical diffusion of the individual themes and their traces 
in earlier centuries. This plan has been followed in the two 
volumes before us, and the editor promises for the last volume a 
survey of the literature of the subject, an index of the motifs of 
the stories and a systematic index of the contents of the mdrchen 
and a brief history of the Kinder- und Hausmiirchen. The first 
volume contains the notes to the first sixty marchen, the second the 
notes to sixty more, making a total of one hundred and twenty 
for the two volumes. At this rate it will scarcely be possible to 
finish the work in a third volume. The completion of the task is, 
as the editor says in the preface of the volume just published, 
postponed until the end of the war “ which has brought into bloody 
conflict nations whose friendly intercourse in the exchange of 
their intellectual products we have endeavored to depict.” 
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Professor Bolte was fortunate enough to find a most valuable 
collaborator for his great work in Georg Polivka, professor of 
Slavic philology in the University of Prague, who has consulted 
the southeast and east European, Caucasian, and central Asiatie 
popular traditions, so far as they have been published in Slavic 
translations. The result of the collaboration of these two scholars 
has been the collection and orderly arrangement of an amount of 
material simply astounding in its extent. For the first hundred 
and twenty mdrchen the notes in the third edition are contained 
in two hundred small octavo pages. In Bolte and Polivka they fill 
eleven hundred and twenty-two large octavo pages. The editors 
have retained all that was possible of the original and have indi- 
cated at the beginning of each story the pagination of the third 
edition. Further than this they could not go, as it would have 
been impossible to show the changes and additions that they have 
made unless they had simply reprinted the third edition and then 
added their own material in foot-notes or supplements. This 
perhaps would have been the most satisfactory wa: , especially if 
the object of the work was a pious reproduction of the Grimm 
notes. 

Take for example the second mdrchen, “ Katze und Maus in 
Gesellschaft,” the notes to which in the third edition fill seventeen 
lines. In Bolte and Polivka the place of the story in the first 
edition (1812) is indicated, with the note from Wilhelm’s copy, 
“von Gretchen Wild in Kassel, 1808.” The thirteen following 
lines are preserved, but the final four are swallowed up in more 
than three pages of additional references. The Grimms knew 
versions only from Further Pomerania, Holstein, and Norway. 
Outside of Europe the only reference is to an African story in 
Koelle’s African native Literature, London, 1854. In Bolte and 
Polivka references are made to French, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Greek (modern), Slovenian, Serbo-Croatian, Bulgarian, 
Greater Russian, Lesser Russian, Lettish, Kisgis, Esthonian, Tun- 
gus, Kabyle, Algerian, Madegascar, American Negro, French 
Guiana, Islandic, Indian stories, besides several north European 
versions unknown to the Grimms. 

In addition to the wealth of parallel stories the editors have 
introduced from time to time copious bibliographies of story- 
incidents, e. g., the girl from whose mouth roses, pearls or money 
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fall when she laughs; the secret of the language of animals; the 
Water of Life; the dragon’s tongue cut out as means of hero’s 
recognition ; the sale of a cat in a catless land (Whittington) ; the 
speaking spittle (blood-drop, furniture, etc.) in lovers’ flight; Life 
Index; helpful animals, and many others. Even the name of 
“ Aschenputtel ” is subjected to a long examination and compari- 
son with the similar designations in: various countries, by which 
the word is connected with the widespread belief in the stupidity 
of the youngest of three sons (or daughters). 

Were this great work limited to the collection and arrangement 
of parallels to the stories of oral origin it would be indispensable 
to all students in this rather narrow field of work, but the stories 
in the Household Tales are many of them (over thirty-four per 
cent.) of literary origin. It was generally supposed that the Grimms 
collected their stories from oral sources and published the tales 
as they took them down. It was not until the publication of R. 
Steig’s article, “Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Mirchen und 
Sagen der Briider Grimm,” Herrig’s Archiv, vol. 10% (1901), 
Hermann Hamann’s Die literarischen Vorlagen der Kinder- und 
Hausmarchen und thre Bearbeitung durch die Briider Grimm, 
Berlin, 1906 (Palaestra, xtvi1), and E. Tonnelat’s study cited 
above, that the literary character of the Grimms’ immortal work 
clearly appeared, and the fact that much of it was taken from 
printed, literary sources. The fact is that the brothers rewrote 
and arranged their material and subjected it for many years to 
minute stylistic changes, so that it is impossible for the reader to 
distinguish between a mdrchen taken down from the lips of the 
story-teller, Frau Viehmainnin of Niederzwehren, and a story 
originally told in verse by Hans Sachs in his Schwdanke, or in prose 
by Hans Kirchhof in his Wendunmuth (Grimm, Nos. 148, 177). 
The stories of literary origin constitute, as we have just said, over 
thirty-four per cent. of the mdarchen in the Household Tales, and 
afford Bolte and Polivka occasion for extensive and valuable 
excursuses in the field of comparative literature. It is a very 
interesting question how great a role literature plays in the dif- 
fusion of popular tales. The importance of the mediaeval sermon 
with its exempla has long been recognized, and the theory of Benfey 
rests largely upon the use by the people of stories transmitted by 
the translations of the Indian story and fable books. 
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This is a subject which has not yet received due attention and 
the work we are reviewing contributes valuable materials for the 
purpose. Our space permits us to cite only a few examples. Grimm, 
No. 78, “ Der alte Grossvater und der Enkel,” relates the story 
of the son who threatens to treat his father as the latter has treated 
his. The Disctplina clericalis made this tale famous and it is 
found in Jacques de Vitry and many other sermon-books, from 
which it filtered into popular use. Another favorite story of 
preachers is the pathetic mdrchen No. 109, “ Das Totenhemdchen,” 
which is also found in many popular versions and finds an echo 
in classical literature. Another good example of the relation 
between literary and popular use is found in No. 82, “ De Spiel- 
hansel,” where the editors have collected a mass of literary material 
which illustrates very well the tendency of the popular tale to be- 
come localized and assume the form of a legend (“Sage”). No. 94, 
“Die kluge Bauerntochter,” is another example of the same 
thing, with an amazing wealth of references to the use of riddles 
and the accomplishment of difficult tasks. This is one of the 
stories which Benfey traced back to an Indian original, “ iiber die 
Liicken der Uberlieferung kiihn hinwegschreitend,” as the editors 
say. Literary diffusion plays a more important part in stories of 
ihe character of jests and fables, such as No. 98, “ Doctor 
Allwissend,” No. 104, “Die klugen Leute,” and No. 119, “ Die 
sieben Schwaben.” 

It would be an endless task to mention all the fascinating topics 
of study suggested by the Anmerkungen. It will long be the 
incomparable work of reference for all students in this field and 
an unsurpassable monument of scholarship at once minute, exact 
and broad. Although the editors will not at present proceed with 
the printing of the third volume, it is pleasant to be able to state 
that Professor Bolte is now publishing in the Zeitschrift des 
Vereins fiir Volkskunde some of the marchen contained in the 
papers left by the brothers Grimm, the first instalment having 
appeared in the Zeitschrift, Heft 1-2, 1915, pp. 31-51. It con- 
tains two stories from the Miinster territory, collected by the 
Haxthausen family before 1816. These stories (two of six which 
Dr. Bolte intends to publish) are contained in a package of papers 
left by the Grimms, entitled: “ Miarchen, aus den Quellen des 
Buches aufgehoben, weil noch einiges darin stand, das nicht 
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konnte benutzt werden, oder weil die Quellen noch einmal nach- 
zusehen sind,” and: “ Zweifelhaftes, Fragmente, Spuren, Ein- 
zelnes.” The stories in this package were not used and are of 
interest as being mdrchen not represented in the final collection 
of the Kinder- und Hausmiarchen. The two now in question: * Des 
Toten Dank” and “ Der dankbare Tote und die aus der Sklaverei 
erléste K6nigstochter,” belong to the cycle of “The Thankful 
Dead,” about which so extensive a literature has clustered. ‘This 
literature is passed in review by Dr. Bolte (who has here again 
been aided by Professor Polivka) with his usual astounding erudi- 
tion and his article presents a complete monograph of the subject. 
The range of the stories in the Grimms’ collection is very wide 
and it is interesting to learn that tales and motifs which do not 
appear there existed in Germany at the time in forms which the 
brothers did not feel that they could use. Dr. Bolte has again 
laid all students of comparative storiology under deep obligations 
and they will look forward with interest to the continuation of 
the article in the Zeitschrift. 
T. F. CRANE. 
Cornell University. 





The Dramas of Lord Byron: a critical study. By Samuel C. Chew, 
y y : 
Jr., Ph.D. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1915. 
| Hesperia: Schriften zur englischen Philologie, 3.] 


Dr. Chew’s The Dramas of Lord Byron is an admirable disser- 
tation: admirable (1) for accurate and wide familiarity with 
technical studies, with the English drama of the early ninetcenth 
century, and notably with the literary backgrounds of European 
literature; (2) for analysis, insight, and meditation as to literary 
phenomena (with the exceptions noted below) ; and (3) for crafts- 
manship—skilful arrangement, balance, evolution in the presen- 
tation, and a simple, gentlemanly style. I tabulate thus precisely 
because the little work is in a way an answer to two types of fault- 
finders: (1) to those outside the university world for whom a close 
and systematic study of a literary problem seems trivial, pedantic, 
futile; and (2) to those inside the university world for whom liter- 
ary research means only the discovery and collation of facts (as in- 
fluences of events or of other writers, averagings of metaphors, col- 


— 
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umns of statistics), and not the discovery and collation of ideas 
(as an author’s technique, intent, meaning, accomplishment). The 
dissertation, while helpful to any one interested in the dramas 
as such, has definite correlations with the Romantic era and 
especially with other phases of Byron’s ever potent and many- 
sided activities. It is, indeed, a tribute to the Byronic spell, 
which, suspended in the generation of our fathers, has reasserted 
itself a hundred years. after upon his definitive editors, Prothero 
and Coleridge, and upon his all but definitive biographer, the 
almost too clever Ethel Mayne. 

But, like most dissertations, it is a young man’s book. Why 
not? There are certain ideas that yield up their meaning to us 
only in the fulness of time. One welcomes Dr. Chew’s enthusiasm 
for his man, perhaps even wishing he had at times been less con- 
sciously striving to control it in the interest of a “ judicial atti- 
tude ”*—that painful idea of the young scholar which most scho- 
lars never outgrow. <A gracious criticism should not object to 
youthful enthusiasm; but it may at least point out what seems 
inexperience. It is surely inexperience that implies for Byron a 
philosophy of life in his chafed assertion of mind over matter 
higher than Goethe’s Olympian vision; in fact, through a number 
of allusions to Werther and Faust one feels that Dr. Chew, unless 
he dwindles sadly with the years, is likely some time to see much 
deeper into that marvelous mind which, as Bayard Taylor said in 
his prefatory poem to his translation of Faust, 


Verkoerperte das werdende Jahrhundert. 


It is inexperience which makes such short and easy work of the 
basic distinctions between classic and romantic. It is inexperience, 
[ think, which applies, however keenly, to the analysis of dramatic 
structure, the standards of Freytag’s antiquated schematismus, with 
the implication that they are standards, immutable and organic, 
and which implies that, because there is in a given drama no 
development of character, there is thereby some short-coming in 
characterization. Perhaps Dr. Chew’s really thoughtful dramatic 
criticism would have gained in breadth and wisdom by more 
familiarity with the Continental, English, and even American dra- 
matic achievement of the present day. Present modes of practice 
and criticism of the drama would presumably modify in more than 
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one respect the traditional view of Byron’s dramatic defects and 
virtues; and, though he wrote his dramas, as he wrote no other 
of his works, according to a consciously conceived theory, never- 
theless a final appraisal of his practice should be made not so much 
according to Byron’s own theory, or Freytag’s, or Lessing’s, or 
Bradley’s, as according to what we actually find done—by Haupt- 
mann and Brieux, no less than by Shakespeare, Racine, and Alfieri. 
And at the risk of seeming captious, 1 may mention a casual lapse 
into merely traditional opinion (reiterated by Saintsbury, the ever 
young) in the praise accorded Coleridge’s translation of Wallen- 
stein: despite moments of original inspiration (sometimes too 
original for literary honesty), as a whole it is, to any one that has 
lived long with Schiller, heavy in movement (as might be expected 
{rom the impecunious Coleridge’s own irked mood in the writing), 
and absurd in its blunders (owing to his school-boy’s knowledge of 
German) ; Coleridge as a master translator is a superstition handed 
down from the days when our best translators of German were Mrs. 
Collier, Mrs. Inchbald, Benjamin Thompson, and Monk Lewis. 

In reading Dr. Chew’s explanation of the apparent Byronic 
anomaly, the chief Romanticist as a reactionary, the creator of 
Childe Harold and Don Juan as champion of the so-called classic 
models in drama, one should bear in mind that'here too we have 
the Byronie revolt—the spirit of contrariness that motivated so 
much of his conduct—a revolt more congenial to some aspects of 
his nature than we would at first surmise; for there was in his 
make-up an intellectual acuteness (witness the compact and telling 
couplets of his satire early and late) and an artistic response to 
order and “ good sense” (witness his admiration for Pope) which 
relate him more than any of his great contemporaries to the liter- 
ary ideals of the eighteenth century. 

The most illuminating chapter seems to me the first, “The 
Drama of the Romantic Period.” The most interesting, however, 
is the fourth, “ Manfred” (including Appendix II). Dr. Chew’s 
investigation of literary antecedents is here (as throughout his 
study) well-informed and sane, especially in discussing the rela- 
tions of Manfred to Faust and to René. But the interpretation of 
this, Taine’s frére jumeau du plus grand poéme du siécle, seems to 
me in some places mistaken. I waive the philosophy; I mean 
dramatic and biographic interpretation. 


ome 
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Dr. Chew, like Moore and E. H. Coleridge, and practically every- 
body, excepting the anonymous author of the German pamphlet 
Manfred, thinks that “The Incantation” (“ When the moon,” 
ete.), act I, scene 1, “ fits but imperfectly into the context.” Obvi- 
ously, when first printed in the Chillon volume of 1816 as a (pre- 
tended) ‘“ Chorus in an unfinished Witch Drama which was begun 
some years ago,” it was an angry husband’s compliment to his better 
half. But it is the known privilege of authors to refit and adapt; 
Byron himself lifted (to quote the composing room) the opening 
of the third canto of The Corsaw from the then unpublished 
Curse of Minerva (though here of course no shift of application was 
involved). In any case, he who reads “ The Incantation” as it 
stands in the drama and abstracts all recollections of Byron’s pri- 
vate life should find it psychologically and dramatically apposite, 
as the utterance of the Seventh Spirit (appropriately Manfred’s 
own fateful star, his evil genius) “appearing in the shape of a 
beautiful female figure”—namely the figure of Astarte herself— 
with a curse upon the author of Astarte’s ruin, none other than 
Manfred. To argue the point would be to analyze the whole piece 
as well as details of the lines. But note, in passing, Manfred’s 


words as the figure appears: 





Oh God! if it be thus and thou? 
Art not a madness and a mockery, 
I yet might be most happy. I will clasp thee, 
And we again® will be— 
[The figure vanishes. 
My heart is crushed! 
[Manfred falls senseless. 


The address, even to the sudden breaking off before divulging 
the nature of the relationship, is in perfect keeping with Manfred’s 
subsequent address to Astarte herself. And why, otherwise, should 
he swoon? And compare 


Nor to slumber, nor to die 
Shall be in thy destiny, 


of the last stanza, with Manfred’s 
Oldenburg and Leipzig [No date]. 


2Italics Byron’s, 
%Ttalics mine. 
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There is a power upon me which withholds, 
And makes it my fatality to live, 


of the soliloquy at the beginning of the neat scene. 

But more vital is Dr. Chew’s biographical interpretation of the 
person of Astarte. Rejecting Edgcumbe’s astonishingly perverted 
external evidence from Byron’s biography, but accepting his to me 
almost equally absurd findings in “what the poems reveal,” Dr. 
Chew builds up a tentative hypothesis that the original of Astarte 
is Mrs. Mary Chaworth Musters. The pang that should find a 
voice is explained by comparison with the famous Dream, written 
shortly before Manfred. That Mary is the lady of The Dream is 
common knowledge; that the crime of Manfred was incest is clear 
to Dr. Chew, as to all the world except Richard Edgeumbe. But 
Dr. Chew, quoting from The Dream 

Her sighs were not for him; to her he was 


Even as a brother, 


suggests that “the fact that he betrayed that confiding friendship 
made Byron in Manfred record this sin as the ‘ deadliest.”” Apart 
from the mere play on words involved in “ brother,” the two poems 
are irreconcilable in inspiration and mood. Byron is under com- 
pulsion to dwell in The Dream on what should have been, in 
Manfred on what should not have been: in the former the yearning 
for the woman is touched with tender reminiscence, in the latter 
with fieree remorse. The phrase in Manfred, 


One without a tomb, 


means for Dr. Chew that Astarte-Mary is “‘dead to him’ just as 
the Lady [in The Dream| married to another and then insane is 
dead to the Wanderer.” Another play on words; and, moreover, 
a lapse of imagination: the phrase is surely but one of those dark 
sayings (like Browning’s “I gave commands”) that more than 
once make more wistful our sympathy for this woman of vanished 
life—hinting presumably at some violent mountain-death without 
her maiden strewments and the bringing home of bell and burial. 
But finally and chiefly, if Byron, after a fruitless boyhood-wooing, 
had won during his London glory, won even guiltily according to 
the statutes of the realm, the love of Mary, he could never have 


* Italics Chew’s. 
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indulged the tears of The Dream—tears entirely over a love never 
won. And he would certainly have felt no remorse. Mary was 
separated from a brutal husband; Byron was as yet unattached. 
Had she yielded to him, he would have exulted. It is not neces- 
sary, in order to give this plausibility, to recall Byron’s loose prac- 
tices with women; any one who knows human nature knows (if he 
reflects) that almost any man under precisely those circumstances 
would have exulted, and borne with him in after years, not remorse, 
but the memory of golden hours. (I am talking sex-psychology, 
not social ethics.) No, the pang that should find a voice, the pang 
of Manfred is another story—and I fear that Byron’s grandson. 
Lord Lovelace, in his book Astarte gives us in the chapter * The 
Correspondence of Eighteen Nineteen” the only key to its solu- 
tion. Mary was one troubled Memory that Byron bore with him 
in exile: his wife was another... but the chief was Augusta 
Leigh.® 
WiILttAmM ELLery Leonarp. 


University of Wisconsin. 





A First German Grammar by Professor George O. Curme. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1914. (Oxford German 
Series by American Scholars. General Editor: Julius 
Goebel. ) 


Professor Curme’s new book is notable for giving very full treat- 
ment of the grammar based on the fundamental principles of the 
present living, growing language. The result is bound to be a 
little confusing and perhaps disturbing for a time, because the 
application of these principles has in some cases upset the tradi- 
tional classification and nomenclature. 

The law of phonetic decay of final unstressed “e” is applied to 
noun declension with the result of reducing the three classes of 
strong nouns to two, the e-plural type and the er-plural type. 
Nouns like Lehrer, Wagen, Apfel, Madchen and Réslein belong to 
the e-plural type, but have merely lost their ending owing to the 
operation of phonetic law. The same tendency is also shown to be 


* The proof-reading is thorough; but the errata should contain: p. 65, 
note 3: for “ Anglestische” read “ Anglistische.” 
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at work on the “es” and “e” of the genitive and dative singular 
of nouns, and also to be operative in adjectives and verbs ending 
in -el, -en, -er. The living noun declension is presented in the 
second lesson with Heft, Lehrer and Aufgabe as model paradigms. 
The declension of nouns like Buch and Knabe is consigned to the 
foot-notes until the very full treatment of nouns is given in les- 
sons XXXII-XXXVII. 

‘The treatment of the verb on the basis of the living language 
yields some surprising results. Ich schretbe, du schretbst, etc., is 
given as “ the common type of present tense followed by most Ger- 
man verbs” [§ 21 (a)]. Nothing is said about strong or weak con- 
jugation in this connection. This paradigm answers for the pres- 
ent tense of the weak verbs and for 65 per cent. of the strong and 
irregular verbs. Forms like halt, wird, hat, laiuft, etc., are treated 
as irregularities (§ 39) and when they occur are given along with 
the principal parts of the verb. The use of haben and sein as aux- 
iliaries of the perfect tenses of intransitive verbs (§45) is quite 
elaborately worked out undér the headings, 1. Sein with Perfec- 
tives, and (a) with Mutative Perfectives. 2. Haben to Denote 
Duration. 3. Haben to Denote an Act, sein to Denote End of Act 
and Change of Place. 4. Sein with some Verbs of Rest. The ex- 
planations are clear and sharp, but the elaboration of such distine- 
tions in a work for beginners makes this lesson one of the least suc- 
cessful in the book, as the reviewer can testify from class-room 
experience with it. To off-set any real or fancied trouble kere, we 
have the delightfully incisive handling of the passive voice. The 
actional passive with werden and the perfective passive with sein, 
accompanied by carefully chosen examples fix the matter clearly in 
mind once for all. And not a paradigm is given. The learner is 
simply referred to werden and sein which he has already studied. 
Professor Curme’s statement [§ 53, 1 (a)] that the imperative of 
the actional passive is formed with sein not werden will of course 
be disputed by the grammarians who give just the reverse. 

The subjunctive is quite fully discussed, and aside from the :nat- 
ter usually given is a discussion (§ 51) of the value of tenses in 
the subjunctive which helps to clear up for the student the rather 
difficult subject of time and tense. In this connection should be 
mentioned an innovation in classification and nomenclature. ‘The 
conditional mood with its present and perfect tenses has gone, and 
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in its place we have a past and a nvluperfect periphrastic sub- 
junctive. 

Each of the three preposition lists has been amended to conform 
to the facts of present usage. ‘To the dative-accusative list ousser 
has been added. In the dative list dank, entlang, ob and gemdass 
have been included, and ausser is omitted. The accusative list has 
been increased by the addition of entlang, which is used “ often 
also with the dative, sometimes with the genitive” (§$ 58). In 
other words we are brought face to face with the fact that the 
hard and fast rules are breaking down and must be amended, if 
they are to state accurately the facts of present usage. 

The reading texts are from the first fairly difficult and idiomatic, 
and this leads to what seems to the reviewer to be one of the draw- 
backs in the earlier lessons; viz., the large amount of needed 
and valuable information which it has been necessary to put into 
the foot-notes, pending treatment in a regular grammar lesson. 
The effect on the student is confusing, for by force of habit he 
regards foot-note information as more or less of an after-thought 
on the editor’s part and expects to find only the discussion of 
exceptions, special cases, questions, cross references, etc. in foot- 
notes and is not looking for important general principles which 
he should master. For example, problems of word-order are dis- 
cussed in foot-notes almost from the very first (Lesson 11, A note 
3). Yet the regular treatment of word-order is the last lesson in 
the book. Separable prefixes are used rather freely from the eighth 
lesson on, but until the full discussion in the seventeenth lesson 
information about them is confined to foot-notes. The student 
finds himself in a dilemma. He must either accept the foot-notes 
at what seems to him to be more than their par value, or else he 
must hold in solution the facts there given him until a regular 
grammar lesson shall precipitate them into his mental stores. 
T'wo or three paragraphs on the topics in question in one of the 
earlier lessons would drive the fundamentals home far more in- 
cisively than the present notes, and would enable the student to give 
the facts a more accurate valuation. 

Pronunciation has been given special care. The international 
phonetic alphabet is employed as a means of securing accuracy: 
vowel quantities not clear by rule are marked, and the stressed 
syllables are indicated by placing the usual accent mark before the 
syllable which is to receive the stress. 


+ 
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All teachers who prefer Realien and who wish to use a great 
deal of spoken German in the class-room will find the book well 
suited to that purpose. ‘The reading exercises picture modern 
Germany and its life, with a favorite poem occasionally woven in. 
Each reading exercise is accompanied by a set of German questions 
carefully framed to bring out the facts just read and also to 
provide systematic drill on forms and constructions. Even more 
excellent than the questions are the English sentences for trans- 
lation into German. They are always in idiomatic English, 
“free” translations of the German, and compel the learner to go 
back of the mere words to the thought involved. They prevent 
the formation of the habit of translating words and force the 
student to think and to translate ideas. 

The book is very thoro and not “easy.” In the preface, which 
deserves to become one of the classics in modern language peda- 
gogics, the author declares his faith in the abiding value of hard 
work, and also his faith in the willingness of the American student 
to work hard, if the proper incentive is furnished, and the book 
is based on these premises. 

James A, CAMPBELL. 

Knoxz College. 


Lucten Founer, .t Bibliography of Medieval French Literature 
for College Libraries. Edited by ALBERT SCHINZ, and 
GrorGe A. UNpberwoop. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1915. vii + 30 pp. 

Professor Foulet’s pamphlet grew out of a list which he drew 
up last vear for the guidance of the French department in Smith 
College. The publication of this list in a revised form is an excel- 
lent idea. The Bibliography will be of the highest service to 
colleges founding a collection of the kind, university librarians 
will do well to assure themselves that the books included in it are 
all on their shelves, and students having access to large libraries 
will find it of assistance in the choice of books to read. Specially 
commendable is the use of asterisks to mark more important works, 
a feature one would like to see incorporated in all bibliographies, 
and particularly in Professor. Lanson’s Manuel bibliographique de 
la littérature francaise moderne. Professor Foulet remarks (p. 
vi): “ J’ai préféré les livres frangais aux livres allemands: (1) par- 
cequils sont francais, (2) parcequ’ils sont en général meilleurs.” 
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This principle has not, however, led him far from the path 
of strict justice: he adds correctly enough: “ Cependant j’ai 
fait la part assez belle 4 VAllemagne médiéviste,” though now 
and then, as in the preference of Normand and Raynaud’s edi- 
tion of the Aiol to that of Foerster, American scholars might 
differ from him. <A convenient addition, rarer than it should be 
in bibliographies of the kind, is the indication of prices, occasion- 
ally high, at which the firm of Champion is prepared to furnish 
the books. 

The selection of texts in the list is abundant and excellent. 
Admirers of Philippe de Novare would like to see his remarkable 
Mémoires starred, but in general there is little to criticise adversely 
in this part of the book. The choice of works bearing on language 
is less satisfactory. One is surprised to find Kérting’s compilation 
mentioned to the exclusion of the fundamental etymological works 
of Diez* and Meyer-Liibke. The latter’s Historische Grammatik 
der franzdsischen Sprache, which is entirely omitted, would be of 
more service to an elementary student than the FHinfihrung. 
Among the works on literature a regrettable omission is that of 
Carl Voretzsch’s Linfiihrung in das Studium der altfranzdsischen 
Literatur (2d edition, Heidelberg, Niemeyer, 1913), with its very 
useful bibliography. One is sorry to find that Bédier’s Légendes 
épiques has not been starred. A certain tendency to prefer more 
popular works is seen in the placing of an asterisk before Gaston 
Paris’ Légendes du moyen dge and Poésie du moyen age rather 
than before his monumental J[Tistoire poétique de Charlemagne. 
Somewhat similar is the starring of Brunot’s historical grammar 
in preference to the works of Antoine Thomas. There are few 
striking misprints. Plus is omitted (p. 21) in the title of Kosch- 
witz’s work Les plus anciens monuments; p. 25, for 1536-1538 
read 1836-1838; and p. 26, for Frangois Michel read Francisque 
Michel. No two men ever agree upon the books to be included in 
a selected list, and it will be apparent from the preceding remarks 
that Professor Foulet has done his work with unusual competence 
and success. 

D. 8. BLONDHEIM. 
University of Illinois. 


‘It is curious that Diez’s name does not appear in the list at all, though 
the Leben und Werke der Troubadours, for instance, assuredly would be of 
more use to the beginner in Provencal than Stimming’s Jaufre Rudel. 
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De Jomsvikingasaga, door Sophia Adriana Krijn. Amsterdam 
University dissertation. Leiden, E. Ijdo, 1914. 


The title of this excellent piece of work ought, rather, to have 
been: a study of the Ms. relations of the Jomsvikingasaga; for 
even chapters Iv and v which deal with the sources of both parts 
of the saga really concern the relation of the saga proper to the 
part narratives in other monuments, such as Heimskringla, Fagr- 
skinna and the Scaldic verses. No study on the wider bearings 
of the saga has been attempted. Within these narrow limits, 
however, sober and thorough work has been done. 

It would be a hopeless task to enter here into a discussion of the 
very intricate problem involved in this study; but it may be well 
to summarize very briefly the most important results arrived at. 

The author believes that there are late elements in al/ extant 
versions, none representing the original saga. This I believe, is 
true with the exception of Codex Holmianus 7 which, as I have 
tried to show elsewhere, cannot be proved to have either abbrevi- 
ated or added a single important point. 

AM291, Flateyarb6k, and Holmianus seem to form a group in 
which, again, the former two stand against Holmianus. Arngrim 
and AM510 each stand alone. As to the assertion that all five 
versions hark back to one Ms. (to which AM291 is closest, AM510 
farthest) it must be said, (1), that there seems very little choice 
between 291 and Flateyarboék as to the amount of matter added, 
(2), that the material offered in proof of these contentions is quite 
insufficient, both in weight and bulk, to bear them out. For my 
part I believe that it will be necessary to assume a number of 
intermediary Mss. 

The author shows, and convincingly, against Gustav Storm, that 
the saga is not an organic whole, but that the first pattr was added 
a short time after the writing down of the saga. 

Of course, a number of details are open to debate, for example, 
on p. 59, the scheme of King Sveinn in making Sigvaldi attack 
Norway seems to me to have three (not two) possibilities: Sigvaldi 
either backs out, or he conquers Norway, or he is annihilated. Al] 
are to the king’s advantage who, it is well to note, according to 
history was a clever ruler.—I have my doubts as to whether Hol- 
mianus (or, for that matter, any other Ms.) loaned from the 
Heimskringla, seeing that Snorri cautiously avoids a number of 
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mistakes found in the saga.—Curiously enough, all references to 
Holmianus (of which, to my knowledge, there exists but one edi- 
tion, by Cederschidld, Lund 1875) are wrong. 

L. M. HoLu“anper. 


Vadison, Wis. 
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Tuer DEATH OF THE RED KNIGHT IN THE STORY OF PERCEVAL 


Newell, in his Legend of the Holy Grail (p. 82), says: “ The 
incidents of the German, Welsh, and English versions of the story 
[of Perceval], where they vary from the tale of Crestien also dis- 
agree with each other. ... Minor agreements between traits of 
the English poem and those, for example, mentioned by Wolfram, 
are to be disregarded, being in every case explicable as due to a 
common interpretation of the data of the French original.” This 
is one of the large statements of the school of Foerster which can 
be easily disproved by a close examination of the texts. One of the 
incidents where the variation can not be explained as Newell 
believes is the killing of the Red Knight. 

In Sir Perceval (ed. Campion and Holthausen, ll. 691-2) we 
read that Perceval 

Smote hym in at pe ee 
And oute at be nakke. 


In Peredur (Loth’s trans., Les Mabinogion, 1913 ed., u, 57) 
we read: “Il lui lanea un javelot a pointe aigué, qui l’atteignit a 
l’oeil, lui sortit par la nuque et le renversa mort a l’instant.”* In 
Wolfram the incident is thus concluded (Parzwal, ed. Martin, 
§ 155, 9-11): 

durchz ouge in sneit dez gabylot, 

unt durch den nae, sd daz er tot 

viel, der valscheit widersatz. 


{n Chrétien (ed. Potvin, ll. 2305-9) we find a notable variation 
from the simple statement of the versions just quoted: 

Et let aler son gaverlot 

Si qu’il n’entent, ne voit ne ot, 

Sel fiert parmi l’uel et cervel, 

Et, d’autre part le haterel, 

Le sanc et la cervelle espant. 


It seems highly improbable that the English, Welsh, and German 
narrators, in different times and places, took this account from the 
French and with one accord omitted the last detail. Far more 
probable is it that the detail is an addition by Chrétien to a narra- 
tive from which all four writers drew. 


*Cf. Lady Guest’s trans., ed. Nutt, p. 250. 
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Confirmation of this view is found in passages in Chrétien’s 
Erec and Yvain where the same detail occurs though it is lacking 
in the corresponding Welsh stories. In Lrec (ed. Foerster, 1890, 
ll. 4444-7) the slaying of the giants who held the naked captive 
xnight is thus told: 


Et fiert le promerain an luel 
Si parmi outre le cervel 

Que d’autre part le haterel 

Li sans et la cervele an saut. 


The parallel passage in Gereint (Loth, 11, 176) reads:+ “Alors 
il tira son épée, fondit sur le géant et le frappa d’un coup dur, 
rapide, énorme, violent, vaillant, sur le haut de la téte, si bien 
qu’il lui fendit la téte et le cou jusqu’ aux deux épaules et 
Vabattit mort.” ? 

The account of Count Limors’s death (Hrec, 4863-6) reads: 


Et fiert parmi le chief le conte 
Si qu’il lV’escervele et esfronte 
Sanz desfiance et sanz parole; 
Li sans et la cervele an vole. 


This in Gereint (Loth, m, 178): [Gereint] “s’elanca jusqu’ 
auprés du comte et lui déchargea un coup furieux et percant, 
cuisant comme le poison, vigoureux et assuré, sur le haut de la 
téte, si bien qu’il le fendit en deux et que ]’épée entama la table.” * 
Yvain’s killing of the Knight of the Fountain concludes in 
Chrétien thus ( Yvain, ed. Foerster, 1887, 867-870) : 


Qu’il li ot desoz le chapel 

Le chief fandu jusqu’el cervel 

Si que del cervel et del sanc 
Taint la maille del haubere blanc. 


The Welsh parallel has (Loth, 11, 18): “ Owein bientdt donna au 
chevalier un tel coup qu’il traversa la heaume, la cerveliére et la 
ventaille et atteignit 4 travers la peau, la chair, et les os jusqu’ a 
Ja cervelle.” * 

To these passages where we have a corresponding story without 
the “blood-and-brains” feature of Chrétien may be added one in 
Cligés (ed. Foerster, 1910, ll. 1941-3) containing a very similar 
idea: 

Et cil fieremant les anchaucent 


Qui les reoignent et estaucent 
Et detranchent et escervelent. 


Against this, as going to show that the detail which I have called 
an addition is Chrétien’s individual touch, may be noted a passage 
in the non-Chrétien introduction to Perceval (ed. Potvin, ll. 703 
7%), where in a quite similar situation the detail is lacking: 


Cf. id., p. 237. * Cf. id., p. 239. ‘Cf. id., p. 176. 





ol 
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Cil r’a Bliocadras féru 

Par deseur l’orle del escu, 

Emmi le vis, parmi le ciére, 

Que par le hateriel derriére 
Parut tous li fiers de la lanca. 

There are other incidents where the French text differs in a 
similar way from the corresponding versions mentioned above. 
They form, it seems to me, another link in the chain of evidence 
showing that Chrétien’s poem can not be the “original” from 
which the other writers drew. 

Roy BENNETT PACE. 

Swarthmore College. 





Tue ANGLO-SAXON Juliana 


At the suggestion of Professor Strunk, I give here some titles 
supplementary to the bibliography in his edition of Juliana, 1904. 
Though doubtless incomplete, the list may be of use to students of 
the poem. The division and arrangement are those of Professor 
Strunk. 

I. Editions 


1904. W. Strunk, jr., Juliana, pp. xliv-+1-+ 133. Boston. 
Reviewed in Athenaeum, April 29, 1905, i. 529; by G. Binz, 
Englische Studien, xxxvi. 130 (1906); by F. Holthausen, Litera- 
turblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie, xxviii. col. 
10-13 (1907); by R. Imelmann, Anglia Beiblatt, xix. 1-8 (1908). 

1913. An extract, ll. 494-505, is printed in F. Klaeber’s The 
Later Genesis and other Old English and Old Saxon Teats relating 
to the Fall of Man, p. 42. Heidelberg. 


III. Translations 


1906. C. W. Kennedy, The Legend of Saint Juliana translated 
from the Latin of the Acta Sanctorum and the Anglo-Saxon of 
Cynewulf. Princeton. 

1910. C. W. Kennedy, The Poems of Cynewulf, pp. 129-152. 
London. [This volume contains a bibliography. | 


IV. Language, Collation, Textual Criticism 


1905. F. Klaeber, “Cynewulf’s Juliana |. 293f.,” Anglia 
Beiblatt, xvi. 227. 

1905. G. P. Krapp, “ Parenthetical Exclamations in Old Eng- 
lish Poetry,” Modern Language Notes, xx. 36. 

1906. G. P. Krapp, Andreas and The Fates of the Apostles, pp. 
lvi. lvii. Boston. 

1907. M. Trautmann, “ Berichtigungen, Erklirungen, und 
Vermutungen zu Cynewulfs Werken,” Bonner Beitrige zur Ang- 
listik, xxiii. 92-97, 137. 
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VI. Author and Date, Literary Criticism 


1907. C. F. Brown, “The Autobiographical Element in the 
Cynewulfian Rune Passages,” Englische Studien, xxxvili. 196-233. 

1908. G. Grau, Quellen und Verwandtschaften der dlteren 
germanischen Darstellungen des Jiingsten Gerichtes, pp. 157-162. 
Halle. 

1908. K. Jansen, Die Cynewulf-Forschung von ihren Anfangen 
bis zur Gegenwart. Bonn. Reviewed by A. Mawer, Modern Lan- 
guage Review, v. 396; by T. Schmitz, Anglia Berblatt, xxii. 6-8; 
by C. Brown, Englische Studien, xlv. 98-101 [some additional 
titles, p. 100]. 

1910. G. A. Smithson, “The Old English Christian Epic: A 
study in the plot technique of the Juliana, the Elene, the Andreas, 
and the Christ, in comparison with Beowulf and with the Latin 
literature of the Middle Ages,” University of California Publica- 
tions in Modern Philology, i. 303-400. 

1911. T. Schmitz, “ Die Cynewulf-Forschung 1908 und 1909,” 
Anglia Betblatt, xxii. 337-340. 

[Titles given by Jansen and by Schmitz are given separately 
here only when the bearing on Juliana seems sufficient to justify 
the repetition. | 

1911. F. Tupper, “The Philological Legend of Cynewulf,” 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 
XXVi. 235-279. 

1912. F. Tupper, “The Cynewulfian Runes of the Religious 
Poems,” Modern Language Notes, xxvii. 131-137. 


VII. The Legend 


1912. E. Brundhler, Uber einige lateinische, englische, franzé- 
sische, und deutsche Fassungen der Julianen-Legende, mit einem 
Abdruck des lateinischen Textes dreier Miinchner Handschriften. 
Diss., Bonn. 

B. 8S. Monroe. 


Cornell University. 





Mitton’s L’Allegro anv Il Penseroso 


It seems a little strange that Charles Diodati, the son of an Ital- 
ian physician living in London, whom Milton met at the St. Paul 
Grammar School, and with whom he formed such a strong friend- 
ship has never been mentioned as the possible model for L’ Allegro. 
The letters of the two friends reveal opposite natures that corre- 
spond respectively to the characters portrayed in Il Penseroso and 
[’ Allegro, one, studious, serious; the other, light-hearted, nature- 
loving. Milton writes for instance, 
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“ It makes also for my favor that I know your method of studying 
to be so arranged that you frequently take breath in the middle, 
visit your friends, write much, sometimes make a journey, whereas 
my genius is such that no delay, no rest, no care or thought almost 
of anything holds me aside until I reach the end I am making for 
and round off, as it were, some great period of my studies.” (Mil- 
ton’s Prose Works, edited by St. John, 111, 492.) In another letter 
he writes, “ How well you describe the feasts, the merry December 
and preparations for Christmas, and the cups of French wine round 
the gay hearth. . . . One sees the triple influence of Bacchus, 
Apollo, and Ceres in verses you have sent me. ” Further 
on, with what seems to be an allusion to their different natures, he 
says, “ To poets of this order (Diodati’s), therefore, conviviality is 
allowable as they may often indulge in draughts of good old wine. 
But the man who speaks of high matters. . . . the man who 
now sings the holy counsels of the gods above, and now the sub- 
terranean realms guarded by the fierce dog—let him live sparely 
after the manner of the Samian master; let herbs afford him his 
innocent diet, let clear water in a beechen cup stand near him, and 
let him drink sober draughts from a pure fountain ” (Quoted by 
Corson, Introduction to the Works of Milton, pp. 31-32). 

The letters of Diodati reflect the same difference in character. 
Note as a contrast to the seriousness of Milton the sprightliness of 
the following letter from Diodati, “ Yet now take courage, my 
friend, and stand to what is arranged between us, and put on a 
holiday frame of mind, and one gayer than to-day deserves. For 
to-morrow all will go well, and air and sunshine and stream and 
trees and birds and earth and men will keep holiday with us, and 
laugh with us, and, be it said without offense, dance with us” 
(Masson, 1, 162). In another letter Diodati reveals himself as a 
lover of nature and pleasure and speaks even in light reproof of 
Milton’s studious ‘habits, writing, “ I have no fault to find with my 
present mode of life, except this alone, that I lack some kindred 
spirit that can give and take with me in conversation. For such I 
long, but all the enjoyments are abundant here in the country; for 
what is more wanting when the days are long, the scenery blooming 
beautifully with flowers, and waving and teeming with leaves, on 
every branch a nightingale or goldfinch or other small bird glorying 
in its songs and warblings, most varied walks, a table neither scant 
nor overloaded, and sleep undisturbed. . . . But thou, wonder 
that thou art, why dost thou despise the gifts of nature? Why 
dost thou persist inexcusably in hanging all night and all day over 
books and literary exercises? Live, laugh, enjoy youth and the 
hours as they pass, and desist from those researches of yours into 
the pursuits and leisures and indolences of the wise men of old, 
yourself a martyr to overwork all the while ” (Masson, 1, 163). 
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Could not a letter like this have easily suggested to Milton the 
idea of the two poems, the one picturing himself and his preferred 
life, the other, his friend? Dr. Garnett says, “‘ The Allegro and the 
Penseroso seem almost the only two [early poems of Milton] written 
at the urgency of an internal impulse, and perhaps if we knew their 
history, we should discover that they were prompted by extraneous 
suggestion or provoked into being by accident” (Milton, p. 40). 
It has occurred to me that this “ extraneous suggestion ” might be 
found in the contrast, as Milton saw it, between himself and Charles 
Diodati. Could not also the Italian titles of the poems be accounted 
for on the ground of his friendship with the Italian youth? 

F. M. Darnatt. 


Southwestern Presbyterian University. 





Tue AvutHorsuip oF The Sot-Weed Factor 


Few histories of American literature make any mention of the 
colonial satire entitled, The Sot-Weed Factor: or a Voyage to 
Maryland, by Ebenezer Cook, Gent., published in London, 1708. 
Tyler in the second volume of his History of American Literature 
(p. 255) quotes liberally from the poem, and says of the author. 
“Who he was, what he was, whence he came, whither he went are 
facts that now baffle us.” Dr. Bernard C. Steiner, who in 1900 
edited The Sot-Weed Factor for the Maryland Historical Society 
(Fund Publication No. 36) attributes to the same author two other 
works. These are Sot-Weed Redivivus or the Planters Looking- 
Glass, by E. C. Gent., printed at Annapolis in 1730, and a news- 
paper elegy in 1728 on The Death of the Honourable Nicholas 
Lowe, Esq., signed by E. Cooke, Laureat. Cairns in his Karly 
American Writers (1909) prints a generous selection from the 
Sot-Weed Factor, but is inclined to doubt that the other two 
poems are by the same author. In a later work, A History of 
American Interature (p. 15), Cairns says, “It is not known who 
Ebenezer Cook was, or whether this was his real name,” and “ In- 
deed, it is by no means certain that Ebenezer Cook was really a 
resident of Maryland.” 

There seems now no reason for the doubt thus expressed. Mrs. 
Hester Dorsey Richardson has shown in her Side Lights on Mary- 
land History (1, 243) that Ebenezer Cooke was a real person, who 
received in 1720 a commission as Deputy Receiver General under 
Henry Lowe, Esq. The signature, E. Cooke Laureat, to his elegy 
on Lowe, published eight years later, may possibly indicate some 
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more or less official appointment as poet laureate of the colony. 
His identity is further established by a will discovered by Mrs. 
Richardson among the land records of Cambridge, Maryland. In 
this document, dated 1711 and probated in 1717, Captain Andrew 
Cook, Gent., of London, gives to his son and daughter, Ebenezer 
Cooke and Anne Cooke, besides property in London, the land in 
Dorchester County Maryland known as Cooke’s Point. The tra- 
dition survives that the testator was buried on this estate, and that 
the land on which the grave-yard stood was carried away by the 
waves. In view of the fact that the name of the father is spelled 
Cook and the son’s, in the same document, appears as Cooke, there 
seems no reason to doubt that Ebenezer Cook, Gent., E. C. Gent., 
and E. Cooke, Laureat designate the same person, and that he was 
not only a resident of Maryland but also a person of prominence 
in colonial affairs. 


JOHN C. FRENCH. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


FULLER AND ARNOLD 


b 


Under the title, “ Apace, Apace,” in Good Thoughts in Worse 
Times, Tom Fuller moralizes on the course of the Thames. The 
waterman has told him, what he already has noticed on the maps, 
that “the river, westward, runs so crooked, as likely to lose itself 
in a labyrinth of its own making,” but that beyond London it fol- 
lows a more direct channel, ‘‘ as if sensible of its former laziness; . . . 
or else, as if weary with wandering, and loath to lose more way; 
or last, as if conceiving such wildness inconsistent with the gravity 
of his channel, now grown old, and ready to be buried in the sea.” 
The information starts in the author’s mind these reflections: 
“ Alas! how much of my life is lavished away? O the intricacies, 
windings, wanderings, turnings, tergiversations, of my deceitful 
youth! . . . High time it is now for me to make straight paths 
for my feet, and to redeem what is past by amending what is 
present and to come.” 

The reader is reminded of the description of the Oxus river at 
the close of Sohrab and Rustum. Fuller, as is his custom in all 
the Good Thoughts, gives the reader no chance of missing the moral 
application of the anecdote, whereas Arnold leaves the symbolism 
of his beautiful picture unexplained. Arnold’s application of the 
fact to life as a whole is broader than Fuller’s. But the corres- 
pondence of thought may seem significant to those who are inter- 
ested in either Arnold or Fuller. 


Evsert N. S. THompson. 
The State University of Iowa. 








BRIEF MENTION. 


Professor William Lyon Phelps has composed an introduction to 
Browning (Robert Browning: how to know him, Indianapolis, The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1915) that is unlike the usual primer, with its 
conventional biographical sketch, critical essay, and annotated selec- 
tions. The book reads like a series of lectures prepared for a liter- 
ary club,—lectures, however, that are primarily not to entertain 
idle minds but to teach with clearness and flexible force the essential 
facts concerning the poet’s character, mind, and art. More than 
fifty poems are reproduced in complete form and interpreted, but 
this is done by way of inculcating, in separate chapters, a notion of 
the poet’s theory of poetry, and of expounding the purpose and the 
art of his lyrics, dramatic lyrics, dramatic monologues, and poems of 
paradox, and finally to exhibit the poet’s optimistic view of life. 
Professor Phelps lays the foundation for the special study of the 
poems in a clear exposition of what Browning held to be the poet’s 
highest ideal and aim. To him 





a perfect bard was one 
Who chronicled the stages of all life. 


And the comment runs: “ Sound, rhythm, beauty are important, 
because they are a part of life; and they are to be found in Brown- 
ing’s works like wild flowers in a field; but they are not in them- 
selves the main things. The main thing is human life in its 
totality ” (pp. 43-44). A vastness of reach is implied in “ the stages 
of all life” that must be subject to personal limitations,—altho 
it may also be argued that the comprehensive doctrines of life are 
easily numbered. However that may be, Professor Phelps gives, in 
this connection, one of his leading generalizations: “ The more one 
studies Browning, the more one is convinced that the poet’s astonish- 
ing mental vigor is shown not in the number and variety of his 
ideas, but rather in the number and variety of illustrations of them. 
I can not at this moment think of any poet, dramatist or novelist 
who has invented so many plots as Browning. He seems to present 
to us a few leading ideas in a vast series of incarnations. Over and 
over again the same thoughts, the same doctrines are repeated ; but 
the scenery, the situations, and the characters are never alike ” 
(p. 115). Browning’s theory is that “ the poet should not produce 
thoughts but rather concrete images of them.” The interpretations 
of the selected poems, tho noteworthy for a number of new sug- 
gestions and pertinently illuminated by side-lights, are in many 
instances lacking in such detail as the reader must wish for; but 
what is offered is sure to encourage him in a careful reading of the 
poet’s text and to send him ultimately to the more ample commen- 
taries; and, what is of culminating importance, he will be induced 
to study the complete works of the poet. The genial personality of 
the writer is felt to pervade his style, which secures the confidence 
of the reader in an agreeable and effective manner. 
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The Zupitza-Schipper Alt- und Mittelenglisches Ubungsbuch 
(Wien und Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1915) has now reached 
the eleventh edition, and in this form it will be cherished by many 
scholars because of its association with the last days of Professor 
Schipper. In this last revision the expert assistance of Professors 
R. Brotanek and A. Eichler came to the aid of the editor and made 
possible the neubearbeitung of the glossary, which had been planned 
for the tenth edition but for lack of time had been withheld. This 
standard “ Reader” is a German University text-book, zum 
Gebrauche bei Universitits-Vorlesungen und Seminar-Ubungen, as 
the title-page declares. It is a book for the technical anglicist and 
is minutely accurate. The two successive editors kept the work 
closely in hand and spared no pains to improve each edition. One 
must believe that both Zupitza and Schipper took special pride in 
answering the demand for the book by bestowing on the revisions 
and amplifications the utmost care of the scholar; and now that the 
second editor also has taken his leave, a doubled grief will be asso- 
ciated with this text-book, which represents so worthily one aspect 
of the study of English. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
hook is too specifically adapted to the German University to become 
widely used in America; but the special student should not, on that 
account, fail to profit by it. 


The first edition of Professor O. F. Emerson’s Middle English 
Reader (New York, The Macmillan Co.) appeared in the year 1905, 
Since then the demand for it has been answered by the record, 
“Reprinted 1908, 1909, 1912,” and now by a “ New and revised 
edition” (1915). It is to be regretted that no space has been 
allowed in the new edition for a prefatory statement to which one 
may turn for a description of the character and extent of the 
revisions. All that is given in this way is found in the publishers’ 
announcement, which, tho brief, may be summarized in still fewer 
words: minor changes in the Introduction and an addition (eight 
pages) on syntax and versification; minor changes in the notes; 
thoro revision of the texts, “in many cases from a collation of 
numerous manuscripts” ; improvements of the Glossary that required 
it to be rewritten and reset. The Glossary is, therefore, in a sense, 
new. It has been enlarged by some ten pages, an enlargement 
accounted for in part by the separate entry, with cross-references, 
of the parts of the irregular verbs. The separate list of these verbs 
in the preceding edition (eight pages) has, in consequence, been 
cancelled. Professor Emerson knows his craft, and has judiciously 
accepted suggestions offered by his reviewers, who will be prepared 
to find a good book made a better one by the efforts of a conscientious 
and pains-taking scholar. Joubert’s saying, ‘ the good is worth more 
than the better: the better rarely lasts,’ does not apply to such a 
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case. ‘The revisions of the Zupitza-Schipper ‘ Reader’ exemplify 
the rule to be followed: let the better be made still better. Professor 
Emerson has happily now started his excellent and useful book on 
its career in the comparative degrees. 

To the books just noticed must now be added Professor Albert 
S. Cook’s Literary Middle English Reader (Boston, Ginn & Co., 
1915). The emphasis is on the new word in the title, which is 
justified by the statement that the book “ has been framed, not in the 
interest of grammar, or of dialectical study, or of lexicography, but 
of literary enjoyment and profit.” A brief Introduction gives an 
impressionistic view of the vernacular literature of the period (1100- 
1500); this is followed by a few grammatical paragraphs, just 
enough to indicate the pronunciation and some of the outstanding 
features of inflection, and by a selected list of books useful for 
the study of ‘Middle English. As to the description of the pronunci- 
ation, one statement may be questioned: “ Double consonants before 
a vowel are always pronounced twice ”; and as to the list of books, 
a revision will surely be found desirable, inasmuch as several of the 
most available and useful books for introductory study have not 
heen included; and it is surely an important help, if the reader be 
supplied with the designation of the publishers of the books named. 
There is no glossary, but the words are defined at the foot of the 
page,—a tedious task that has been well performed. The selected 
texts occupy 554 pages, and are grouped as Romances, Tales, 
Chronicles, Stories of Travel, Religious and Didactic Pieces, lus- 
trations of Life and Manners, Translations, Lyrics, Plays. The pro- 
¢ram is attractive in promise, and its execution is in no respect 
disappointing. The divisions of the book are well balanced, and 
the total effect of the pieces may be confidently expected to corre- 
spond to the editor’s laudable purpose. Professor Cook has not made 
the preparation of the book an easy matter. In selecting the texts 
he has shown a fresh interest in the standard and inevitable works, 
and a purposeful deviation from the beaten track; in no instance 
has he sought novelty for its own sake. Much learning is condensed 
in the short introductions to the pieces; and the texts are critically 
handled, in some instances with the help of the editor’s own colla- 
tions of the manuscripts. It is the work of a ripe, industrious 
scholar and sympathetic critic. The technical reader will find 
it useful for some of the hitherto less accessible texts; and it will be 
especially weleomed by the nontechnical reader, whom the editor has 
primarily aimed to assist and benefit. It is thus made manifest that 
the accurate and thoroly informed scholar can best prepare a feast 
for the “ literary enjoyment ” of the uninitiated ; but a certain lurk- 
ing literaristic revolt against the painstaking study of language and 
of literary sources will presumably not be altogether quieted so long 
as superficiality and indolence and ignorance are defended with a 
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plausible complacency, which is so easily uncovered in much that is 
popularly accepted as satisfactory criticism. 


The fifty-third volume of the Weimar edition of Goethe (Weimar, 
Hermann Bohlaus Nachfolger, 1914) marks the completion of the 
text proper, there being only two more volumes of indices in pros- 
pect. This final volume is made up almost entirely of matter sup- 
plementary to various earlier volumes, which has in the meanwhile 
become accessible. The principal rubrics are: Gedichte, Dramen, 
Jugendschriften, Ansprachen, Literatur und Kunst, Amtliche 
Thatigkeit, Testamente; under the latter heading are given Goethe’s 
last wills and testaments, dated 1797 and 1831. At the close of the 
volume are some 45 pages of Textverbesserungen, mostly in connec- 
tion with the poems. ‘These emendations could be considerably 
increased, for the editors of some of the earlier volumes followed too 
-_ ly the . Lusgabe letzter land, wnmindful that many of its read- 
ings have their origin and warrant in spurious and unauthorized 
editions, To cite only a few examples, in the Mailied (i, 73, 23) 
Goethe wrote originally: Wie blinkt dein Auge. The pirated Him- 
burg edition, however, changed the verb to blickt, and this unau- 
thorized reading persists to the present day. In fact, the very title 
of this poem can be traced to Himburg, for Goethe had written 
Mayfest. Similarly, in the Weimar edition, the first lines of Die 
Musageten (ii, 96) run thus: Oft in tiefen Mitterndchten Rief ich 
an die holden Musen: here, Mitterndchien is a misprint introduced 
hy the edition of 1815, while the original and correct reading, 
Winternichten, is not even cited in the apparatus. Again, in Deut- 
scher Parnass (ii, 26. 82) Goethe had written: Was im stillen 
Myrthenhaine Amor schalhisch thr entwendet. Were the spurious 
Doppeldruck of 1806 puts Morgenhaine. which incorrect and un- 
warranted reading persists to this day. Numerous similar cases 
could be shown, such as schichtet es zum Brande (instead of 
schlichtet) in Die erste Walpurgisnacht; Seid doch nicht so frech, 
(Epigramm 59) and Hin Epigramm., ob wohl es gut sev? (Epigramm 
61) in each of which the particles doch and wohl were introduced by 
the Doppeldruck of 1806. In Die Mitschuldigen (1x, 40 and else- 
where) the same unauthorized edition replaces the old and char- 
acteristic form Aeller, which is still used along the Rhine and 
Frankfurt, by the modern literary form Avellner, and all the later 
editions perpetuate the change, with the result that the Grimm 
Dictionary cites Keller for the dialect of Frankfurt, but not from 
the works of her most illustrious son. 


— 


A Ilistory of Italian Literature by Florence Trail, printed in 
New York, 1903, has recently reappeared (pub. Boston: Richard G. 
3adger) in more attractive type and paper, but without substantial 
alterations. It is particularly noticeable that the part dealing with 
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contemporary authors has not been brought up to date: Pascoli, e. g., 
is spoken of as still alive (p. 345). The chief merit of this work— 
and not a small merit—is that it is largely the result of the author’s 
own wide reading of the literature. It has, however, the defect of 
this quality, that the works discussed are judged according to the 
personal tastes of the author, without regard to more enduring 
standards. The ideas of the times in which any of the works in 
question was written, and the character and purpose of the writer 
rarely contribute anything to the judgment that is passed upon it: 
the works of Boccaccio, which are dismissed in less than two and a 
half pages out of the 364, are a striking example. The following 
extract (p. 341) regarding Francesco De Sanctis is an example of a 
ease in which Miss Trail has depended upon the opinion of others: 
“Cantt died bewailing the fact that Italy had not produced a 
first-class critic. But Messrs. Gayley and Scott in their ‘ Methods 
and Materials of Literary Criticism’ pay repeated homage to De 
Sanctis as one who has answered all the philosophical and psycho- 
logical requirements of the most advanced Modern Criticism. Three 
great works, ‘The History of Italian Literature,’ ‘Critical Essays,’ 
and ‘ New Critical Essays,’ embody the judgments of De Sanctis, 
which are more brilliant than Carducci’s, but less profound.” 


The almost simultaneous appearance of two such text-books as 
En France, by C. Fontaine, of Columbia University (D. C. Heath 


& Co.), and French Life, by P. S. Allen and F. L. Schoell, of the 
University of Chicago (H. Holt & Co.), is significant of the effort 
now being made to give the elementary student of modern lan- 
guages something more than a mere reading knowledge of the for- 
eign idiom. The new texts are a helpful addition to the few 
books of the sort already available, principally H. David’s Chez 
Nous (H. Holt & Co.), and L. R. Talbot’s Le Francais et sa 
Patrie, (B. H. Sanborn & Co.). En France recounts a visit to 
France made by two young high school graduates, a brother and 
sister, under the guidance of their father. A large part of the 
country is traversed, and the story is interesting. The author, a 
teacher of long experience, has known how to introduce valuable 
historical details without burdening the narrative, and has cleverly 
selected those peculiarities of manners most likely to arouse the 
curiosity and interest of the American student. French Life illus- 
trates the manners and customs of France in an entirely different 
way. There is no hint of a connected narrative, on the contrary 
it “is a carefully planned series of short chapters which advance 
by gradual and regular steps from initial descriptions of the home 
and home-life to the consideration of the manifold activities of 
the world without.” Both books are provided with questionnaires 
and full vocabularies, making them equally useful as “readers ” 
and as manuals of conversation. 








